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If your boy 


isn’t on time, the chances are it is 
no fault of his. Do you expect 
him to tell time by the sun? Has 
he a watch? If not, that is your 
fault. He might have a first-class 
time-keeper as low as four dollars; 
up to ten, according to style—all 
the style anybody could ask.— 
Good enough for you, too, if you 
need a watch. 


All jewelers sell the new, quicke 
winding Waterbury: a jew- 
eled watch in gold, filled, 
coin-silver and other cases. 
All_ styles for all people. $4 


to $15. 35 





Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL | 


| 
TRAINING SCHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare and entertainment of the boy. | 


Each tent is in charge of a regular instructor of the school. A physician is aresident of the camp. 


Send for Circular giving Full Description to 
HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, Cambridge, Mass. 


PIANOS casment 


| 
| 





payments 


Economical buyers should write. for description of little used and second hand 
Pianos. Rare bargains among these. Within 300 miles of Boston we furnish pianos 
at $25 down and $10 per month till paid for. Full information if you write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St. BOSTON, MASS. 


| 





CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages prevented 
by the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


It is a Pure Solution and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 


Send for circular. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


GOOD QUALITY 
IS GOOD ECONOMY. 


It is always poor economy to buy poor 
goods. In order to have our food health- 





ful as well as appetizing, we need good 
flavoring extracts. 





are absolutely pure, therefore they are 
perfectly safe. 


Double the Strength 
of Ordinary Extracts. 


SOUND Beware of worthless substitutes, put up 
ADVICE in Long Neck, short measure, panel 

, botties,—many of them containing poi 
sonous oils and acids. 











LEAN TEETH, SWEET BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 
Tooth Powder is imitated more than any other is surely 
due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes.. 


The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








The Taxes 
on your nervous system caused by your life 
of constant labor and excitement are often 
the cause of that headache which you find 
so annoying. 


Bailey’s Pain-Cure Cologne 


a TT 
| will instantly relieve and often cure. Consult 
| your own interest by giving it a trial. You will 


find it refreshing and of delightful fragrance. 


Any druggist can supply you regular size bottle 
for 50 cts., or we will send trial ttle for 
25 cts., post-paid, to any address. Stamps taken. 


Tt. B. CO., Perfumers, Boston, Mass. 
‘ors GROVER'S 
LADIES 
SOF | FOR 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 


LEADING RETAILERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER'S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 











Full Value 


for your money is our guarantee, and with people 
sending to us by mail we are bound to give 
them the benefit of our best judgment. Our stock 
is so large that we can please most any one. 
Send your orders and they will be filled promptly. 
Our Monthly mailed free to any address. 


Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


Fr. C. GARMON, Manager. 





‘Woodward's 





T Ww O Delightful 


Perfumes. 
Woodward’s 


Woodward’s 
Sextuple Extract Sextuple Extract 
Mayflower. Jockey Club. 
most 


Perfumes in 


grow 7 
grance of a bouquet of hothouse flowers. The price 
of either is 50 cents a Bottle. 


Sachet Powders, 314! 02025. By Mail. 


Warranted Tooth Brush, $20,°is.37 peas 
if any bristles come out. 





A Good Jefferson’s Bitter Apple Com- 
ound is as harmless as water. It is 
Hair not a dye. It does not change the hair 
-. as unnatural bee. i . it oper 
with grayness ves bac o the 
Restorer hair Sts "Datural color. 

Howard’s Complexion Soap 
The Best is so satisfactory in every way that 
Toilet Soap one trial will persuade you to use it 

| regularly. 25 cents by mail. 


Dressing Combs, best assortment in Boston, 10 
cents to $1.50 each, vy mail. 
An imported Solid Back Hair Brush, made by 
~ of Paris, 47 cents, by mail. 
ving Brushes that will not shed bristles, 50 
cents, by mail. , 
Shaving Soap, best, 10 cents a cake, by mail. 
Finest assortment of TOILET ARTICLES ever shown 
in any one store. west prices on Earth. 


Horoutural Hall ry Store 


Reduced Price 


100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Why Not Have 


the Best? 


BUTTERMI 





The best is generally the cheapest, but where you can have the best soap 
at no higher price than is asked for others, you should insist on having it. 


(,ood-Will 


Is the Best Laundry Soap Made. 
“Fills the Bill.” 


Your grocer may offer you other kinds and plead that they are just as good. 
No soap that is made wholly or in part of impure stock can equal Good-Will | 
Soap, which is made of absolutely pure stock and is perfectly healthful. 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., 
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termilk” is printed as above “in gr 
Buttermilk Soap Co., Chicago,” 


BEWARE OF 


Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 


n diamond on end of pac 


Toilet Soap 


LK 





FOR THE COMPLEXION. . 

FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT. 

FOR MAKING THE SKIN WHITE. 
For its Soothing Effect and Beneficial Feeling it is 
the GRANDEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


NO OTHER SOAP LIKE IT. 


NO SOAP IN PLACE OF IT. 


CELS ANY 25-CENT SOAP... 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT, Send 12 cts. 


Full SIZE SAMPLE CAKE. 


The quality of this Soap GUARANTEED. See that the name “But- 


een bronze,” and the name “Cosmo 
kage. 


IMITATIONS. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 84 Adams Street, Chicago. 










Special Designs 
and 
Combinations 


Made to Order 


Now You Can Have Your Lamp Shade. 


Crepe Paper Shades 


IN COMPARISON WITH 


——— Silk Shades ~- 


ARE 


Half as Expensive; 
Equally as Durable; 


Nomad Cycles. 








— 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





at 


Twice as Handsome. 


24 Hours’ Notice 





The largest assortment of Lamp Directions for making all designs 


Shades ever shown in Boston, now of Shades will be sent on application. 
on exhibition at our new Art Depart- 


ment, 28 Franklin Street, Boston. 


30 shades of Crepe Paper can be 
had of any Stationer. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company. 


1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 
Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 
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| The fire that had been smoldering in Parmen- Parmenter knew it, but his rage was running case. They looked up at Lee in curiosity and 
For the Companion. ter’s breast was beginning to break out uncon- away with his conscience and his tongue. surprise. He advanced toward the president and 
trollably. ‘Take that back, Fred!"" he said. ‘‘You know said: 
W HISPERING TONGUES. | Lee’s face turned pale again. He was making it’s not true, and I won't stand it!” ‘Doctor Mather, I desire to say that I took 
A Story of College Life an effort to hold himself in check. “I take nothing back!’’ shouted Parmenter, part in the hazing of Freshman Van Loan in 
r “Don’t be unjust, Fred,’ he said, quietly. angrily. ‘“‘Do you hear me? Nothing!” April.” 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. “You know that opposition to hazing is father's “Then you are a coward and an ingrate, and The professors and tutors stared at him in 


The Quarrel of Friends. 


Parmenter, fresh from his extorted confession 
of hazing, went back across the campus with his 
mind ina tumult. Half a dozen students spoke 
to him on the way, but he did not answer them. 
He could see nothing but Professor Lee’s white, 
strong face; he could hear nothing but his terrible 
words of condemnation. 

What right had this man to denounce him as 
brutal and unmanly? Would he have dared to 
do so if he had known how deeply his own son 
was involved in the mischief? It was plain that 
Charley had not told his father of the hazing. 
Van Loan must then have broken faith. 

But for the time all of Parmenter’s anger was 
centred, not on Van Loan, who had betrayed him, 
but on Professor Lee, who had denounced him. 

Every moment some new recollection of the 
scene in President Mather’s study added fuel to 
the flame of his resentment. His indignation was 
so great that it had not yet even occurred to hun 
what punishment he should receive for his offence, 
or whether he should receive any. 

He went up the section stairs blinded with 
passion, ready to strike out savagely at anything 
and everything that pertained in any way to 
Professor Lee. 

When he entered his room he found Charley 
Lee seated at his table. Certainly no meeting 
could have been more opportune for trouble. 

“I've been waiting for you,’’ Charley said, 
quietly. ‘I've just heard that absurd story about 
father’s opposition to your appointment to the 
prize stage.”” 

Parmenter went in and sat down. It was 
apparent that Charley did not know what had 
just happened, and Parmenter was not quite 
ready to tell him. He replied with forced cool- 
“Tt seems to me that you’re a little late in 
gathering news, aren't you?” 

“Why, yes, 1 suppose so,”’ answered Lee. “I 
might have known of it days ago if I’d been bright 
enough to take the hints I’ve had and catch the 
meaning of the remarks I’ve overheard. But I 
didn’t dream of such a thing.” 

“Oh, didn’t you? Well, what do you think of 
it, now that you have heard about it?” 

Parmenter was exasperatingly cool in manner 
and tone. i 

“T don’t know what to think of it,’ said 
Charley, “it has taken me so completely by 
surprise. I don’t know whether it has any foun- 
dation in fact or not. Atany rate, any suggestion 
that father could have had any other object in 
view than to sustain his well-known opposition to 
physical violence of course you won't believe. 
Surely he has nothing against you personally.” 

“No? Perhaps not; but can you explain to 
me why it was then that he chose me as the 
subject of his criticism and opposition? It occurs 
to me, for instance, that you were about as active 
in the rush as any one, but I have not heard that 
any objections were raised to your going on the 
prize stage.”’ 

Lee’s face turned red and then pale. Parmen- 
ter’s speech cut deeply, but he kept his temper. 
After a moment he said : 

“I don't think father intends to be unfair to 
any one, nor partial to any one, especially to me. 
And I repeat that he has nothing against you 
personally. I’ve heard him speak of you in the 
highest terms.’’ j 

“And I,” responded Parmenter, deliberately, 
“have heard him speak of me in the lowest 
terms.”* 

“Fred, what do you mean ?” 

“Just what I say. Within half an hour he has 
charged me with being brutal and criminal to the 
last degree.”’ 

“There must be some mistake,’’ stammered 

Lee, “‘some misunderstanding—certainly he —”’ 
_ “None at all,” interrupted Parmenter, rising 
‘rom his chair and walking the floor savagely. 
“He did it knowingly, deliberately, cruelly, in 
the presence of the entire faculty.” 

A light dawned suddenly upon Lee’s mind. 
‘Was it about the hazing?” he asked. 

“Of course about the hazing. He had nothing 
else to bully me for. It was his last chance to 
put me down and clear the way for others.” 


ness: 


hobby, if he has one, and you should make 
allowance for what he says in his excitement. 
But if you mean to insinuate that father is trying 
to push me up at your expense, I want you —” 
“IT mean to insinuate nothing,’ interrupted 
Parmenter, hotly. ‘I say plainly that there 
seems to be a powerful effort in some quarters 


A Broken 


to make me the scapegoat for the sins of the 
whole class.”’ 

‘Fred, you are beside yourself.” 

“It wouldn't be strange if I were. But what 
I'm saying is the truth. Who else was criticised 
and harassed for taking part in the rush? Tell 
me of another man! Who else is summoned 
before the faculty for hazing Van Loan, and 
browbeaten, abused and insulted? Are you, for 
instance? Tell me! Had you less to do with 
that affair than I? Yet vou can walk around in 
an atmosphere of innocence and honor, unharmed 
and unsuspected, while I, poor fool, must play 
the part of sacrificial lamb'"’ 

Parmenter’s face was white with passion. 
strode up and down the floor like a madman. 

“Fred, be careful!’’ Lee’s voice had a ring of 
danger in it now. “If Van Loan has betrayed 
you, do not charge it up to me and mine.” 

“Oh, it was Van Loan, it? I had my 
doubts whether I was indebted to Van Loan or 
you for that disclosure.” 

| This was cruel; besides it 


He 


was 


was false, and 





I shall not stay to quarrel with you!” 

‘And I shall not attempt to detain you. 
morning, sir!” 

The next moment Lee was gone, and the friend- 
ship that had grown close and sweet between 
these young men through two years of college 
life had become a shattered and pitiful wreck. 


Good 





Friendship. 


Charley went down the section stairs and out 
on the campus, dazed and shocked. It was the 
cruellest blow his life had ever He 
would never have dreamed that Parmenter could 
he such things to 


known. 


say such things to him, or 
Parmenter. 

He passed on across the campus with such a 
burden of sorrow and anger on his mind that he 
took no note where his steps were tending. He 
looked up finally, and found himself in front of 


President Mather’s door. By some connection 


of ideas a new thought flashed into his mind. He 
stopped to consider it. 
“Why not?” he asked himself; “‘why not? It 


is right; it is just; there is no reason why one 
should suffer, and not both. I will do it, and do 
it now, while I have the strength, and then he 
cannot taunt me with going free while he suffers 
alone!” 

Charley walked rapidly up the steps and across 
the hall, and knocked at the president's door. He 
was bidden toenter. The members of the faculty 
were still in the room, discussing Parmenter’s 


open-eved astonishment. 
“You did, Mr. Lee ?”’ 
rogatively. 


said the president, inter- 


‘And whatever punishment,’’ continued Char 
ley, “any one else receives for that offence, I 
should receive the same.”’ 

The president leaned 
“We thank you, Mr. Lee,” he said, ‘for coming 
to us with this voluntary Is there 
anything else you wish to say about the matter 


forward in his chair. 


statement. 


any explanation ?”’ 

“No, nothing—except,’’ turning for a moment 
toward his father, who sat dumb with amazement 
and grief, “except that I am very sorry indeed, 
especially on father’s account.” 

Then his lips trembled, his eyes filled with tears ; 
he turned to the and would have 
stumbled and fallen had not Tutor Delavan taken 


leave room 
him kindly by the arm and led him away. 

It soon became known among the students that 
Parmenter and Lee had been before the faculty in 
connection with the Van Loan case. The matter 
was discussed freely at the dinner tables, on the 
campus and in the sections, and opinions were 
many and varied as to the form and severity of 
the punishment that would -be meted out to the 
offenders. 

That evening, as Parmenter sat alone in his 
room, Tutor Delavan came in with a letter for 
He delivered it with a few courteous words, 
and retired as quietly as he had come. Parmenter 
opened the letter and read it. It ran as follows: 

‘Concord College, May 5th. 

“Mr. Alfred B. Parmenter : 

“Dear Str.—The president and members of 


the faculty have taken into consideration your 
connection with the hazing of 
Beniamin E. Van Loan on the night of April 
12th. We greatly deprecate so serious a breach 
of college discipline. We desire to be as lenient 
with you as possible; but it is our duty and wish 
to banish this class of offences from the college 
by any and every means in our power. 

“The judgment of the faculty is that your 
name be stricken from the list of competitors for 
the Sophomore prize of the present year; and that 
the competition for honors and prizes in your 
be likewise to you. It is 
so ordered, and this order you 


acknowledged 


Junior closed 
accordingly 
will please take notice. 
“Yours with regret, 
“Sydenham KE. Mather, President. 

“Attest: R. E. Hagerman, Secretary.” 

Parmenter laid the letter on his table and stared 
from his window across the fields, the city and 
the distant river to the far-off western hills. They 
were simply a dark, uneven band against a sky 


year 


of 


from which the deepening twilight had brushed 
the last vestige of rose. 

The punishment was severe enough in all con- 
science. He could lay away the manuscript of 
his oration now, or burn it up as he chose; he 
would need it. He indeed need 
nothing of the kind for two years. 

Two years of punishment and disgrace for an 
hour of silly revenge and doubtful fun! To be 
cut off from the prize with the highest 
honor almost in his grasp; it was hard, it was 
terribie! 

He had expected his mother and sister on at 
commencement, to share He 
would have to write to them now that they need 
Worse than that, he would have to tell 


never would 


stage 


in his success. 
not come. 
them the reason why. 

There were others, too, people in the city, who 
knew of his hopes and ambitions in oratory. He 
did see could them now, or 
speak to them on the subject. 

Another man would take his place on the stage. 
For would the golden 
opportunity, the exhilaration of the 
admiration of the crowd, the ribboned bouquets, 
the rolling applause, the splendid triumph. 

Still he sat looking out upon the western sky. 
One star was glowing in the clear expanse. 
Below the horizon there was nothing but dark- 
ness, pricked here and there by the lights of 
far-off electric lamps. 

At home there was a western porch where he 
had often sat with his mother and sister to watch 
just such an evening scene as this. His lips 


not how he meet 


some one else there he 


oratory, 
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began to quiver, and his eyes to fill with tears. 
Ile turned back into the room, laid his head 
down on his bed, and gave way, for the first time 
in years, to a prolonged fit of weeping. 

But Parmenter’s flood of tears had not the 
effect to clear his mental sky. 

When he awoke on the following morning his 
heart was as hard and bitter toward Professor 
Lee as before, this feeling, strangely enough, still 


overshadowing his resentment against Van Loan. | 
As for Charley, Parmenter felt that it was all | 


over between them now. ‘The quarrel of the day 
before had settled that; and while, in his own 
mind, he knew that he had provoked it, yet 
Charley had said some things in his anger which 
he could not forget. 

After the blow had fallen, Parmenter had not 
cared to leave his room until night, nor to con- 
verse with anybody, and he had not yet heard of 
Lee’s confession. 

Coming back up the hill from a late breakfast 
that morning, and turning the corner of South 
College to go in to the chapel, he saw a crowd of 
students at the bulletin-board reading and dis- 
cussing some notice posted thereon. | 

He did not need to be told whatit was. Instead | 
of going to chapel to be gazed at and commented 
on, he decided to pass directly to his room. 
When he was nearly across the campus he met 
Robinson hurrying over to chapel exercises. 

The bell was already tolling the final strokes, | 
but Robinson stopped to speak to him. 

“Well,’’ be said, as if Parmenter already knew 
all about it, ‘*you and Charley are cut.” 

‘Charley !”’ exclaimed Parmenter, in surprise. 
‘*What’s he cut for?” 

‘“‘Why, for the Van Loan business, you know— | 
same as you.” 

«And who gave him away ?”’ 

‘‘Haven’t you heard? He went in before the 
faculty yesterday, after they got through with 
you, and accused himself—made a clean breast of 
it, voluntarily. What do you think of that?" 

Parmenter did not reply. He was too deeply | 
moved to speak. Robinson went hurriedly on: 

“Yes, Bessick and Ogdenburg are put on in| 
your places. The rest of us are trembling in our | 
shoes, though I don’t know why we need to; you 
and Charley won’t give us away, and Van Loan 
can’t. Say, Fred! is there any doubt but what | 
Van Loan broke his promise? Everybody thinks 
80.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, and I don't care now,” 
replied Parmenter, impatiently. Robinson rattled | 
on: 

‘IT hear he denies it, but there was no other | 
way for it to get out, and he’s such an all-round | 
liar you can't believe him. Say, Fred, when | 
you’re sure of it just let us know; and if that | 
Freshman don’t suffer for his perfidy, then—Oh, | 
excuse me! There's the last bell.” 

Robinson, who was an expert runner, shot | 
across the campus and entered the chapel on the | 
heels of the last group of attendants. 

Parmenter passed on wearily to his room. ‘And | 
so Charley had confessed—and had been cut! | 
Parmenter wondered what motive had prompted | 
the confession. Was it weakness or bravery ? 

Well, there was some satisfaction in knowing 
that he himself was not the only one to suffer. 
He did not know that he had much sympathy to 
waste on Charley, after all. He was sure he had 
none for Charley’s father. 

He picked up a book and tried to study, but he 
read the pages over and over again without 
remembering a word that was printed on them. 
Deep in his breast a voice kept saying, ‘‘Poor 
Charley! poor Charley!” 

It aggravated him. He threw the book aside, 
put on his hat and started for the city. At the 
college gate he came suddenly upon Lee, who 
was walking np alone. His hands were deep in 
his pockets, his gait was slow, his gaze was on 
the ground. 

When he looked up, Parmenter noticed that his | 
face was pale and haggard, and his eyes were 
bloodshot. 

Charley’s appearance indicated that he had 
passed a sleepless night. He stopped, when he 
saw Parmenter, and seemed about to speak; but 
in a moment he changed his mind, for when 
Parmenter stopped in his turn, ready to reply to 
any friendly word, Lee passed on without a nod 
or smile, or any kindly look. 

After that, whenever the two young men met, 
in the class-room, on the campus or the street, 
they had for each other nothing beyond the 
merest look of. indifference, the merest nod of 
recognition. Homer GREENE. 
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| only go home! 


|}over her unhappy fancy. 


| more in the long malls with’ shouts of laughter. 


mountain tops are as white as snow, owing to a 
thick coating of minute white shells which cover 
them. 
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THE SAME OLD GLADNESS. 


Unreasoning our human hearts upsoar, q 
As hearts have done since they were human things, 
As human hearts shall do for evermore 
When ours forget to beat. 


Lippincott’s Magazime. — Owen Wister. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW GRANDMA WENT HOME. 


Dear old Grandma Jackson, like everybody else, 


| had the grippe, and had it badly, too. She did not | 


die, but she came near it. After along time, when 
the doctor allowed her to creep down-stairs, weak 
and white and wan, her poor mind was filled with 
the queerest notion. She thought she was making 
a visit at her brother’s in New Hampshire. 

Day after day she spent in the big rocking-chair 
at the sitting-room window, gazing out at the 
familiar street with wistful, dim blue eyes, and | 
keeping up a pitiful murmur of “Oh, if I could 
I know I should get better right 
straight off, if they’d only just let me go home!” 

Grandpa, in his seat opposite, worried much 
There were even) 
moments when she did not recognize him, but 
bent upon him, too, the same troubled look, as if a 
strange face had suddenly replaced that which she 
had known and loved so long. 

“Don’t you think we’d better be talking of going 
home, father?” she would ask every morning in 
an anxious whisper. “It seems to me we’ve been 
here too long now, and there’s no sense in wearing | 
out your welcome. I guess Ezra’s folks’ll never 
want to set eyes on us again; and I should like to 
get back to Boston pretty soon. There’s all my | 
spring cleaning to see to. Oh dear! Ido want to 
get home!” 

“Well, but mother —” the old gentleman would 
begin; but she went on without heeding him. 

“Ezra’s wife is well-meaning enough, but she’s 
dreadfully wearing, and that bed up in the north 
chamber is hard as a pine log. Now that I’m 
feeling poorly, seems as if I’d like to get back to 
my own bed. There isn’t one to compare with it 
in this place—all live goose feathers, every one of 
‘em! O father, I don’t believe I shall ever get any 
stronger here! Won’t you seeif you can’t manage 
to take me home somehow?” 

Thus she kept up her never-ending homesick 
ery. The sunshiny May days came and went, the 
elms on the Common tossed their boughs against 
the bluest of blue skies, children played once 





Wandering bands flooded the air with music; the 
world was filled with the joy of springtime. 

But there were deepening wrinkles on the 
gentle old face beneath the soft. white cap that 
rested on still softer white hair, and grandma’s 
shrivelled hands, busied with their knitting, 
trembled until the needles glittered inthe sun. | 

A note of despair had crept into her longing for 
home. She could see from her place at the window 
the Common growing green and the rush of sun- 
shine lighting up every corner of the street to 
which she had come as a bride half a century | 
before. | 

This was the house where all her children were 
born, where some of them had died. In this very 
room Rachel and Martha had been married many 
ayearago. Here her boys had clung to her neck 
with tears as, one by one, they had said good-by to 
her, and gone out into the world to make their 
fortunes. 

Loving memories were associated with the very 
chairs and tables. But to grandma’s bewildered 
and failing sight they were only strange, unfamiliar 
shapes. 

“T want to go home!” she mourned still. “I 
want to go home!” 

The doctor shook his head one day, as he 
strapped up his case of medicines and drew on his 
driving-gloves. Miss Lydia had followed him out 
into the entry. 

“You don’t think she’s failing, doctor, do you?” 
she asked, with a sudden dread. 

“Well, [don’t know. Her mind is wearing out 
her body, and if she doesn’t get over the idea that 
she isn’t at home soon, I’m afraid she may break 
down under the strain. The only thing to be done 
is to give her nourishing food and keep her as 
cheerful as youcan. Good morning!” 

The doctor hurried away. 

Miss Lydia turned slowly back to the sitting- 
room. Those few words had removed scales from 
her eyes, as it were. She realized with a pang | 
how worn the dear figure by the window had | 
grown of late, and how her mother’s strange 
delusion had tightened its hold week by week. 

She went about her work all day with a weight 





| at her heart, an unspoken prayer on her lips. | 


Anxious Miss Lydia, an old maid in the old home, 
was returning to her parents the tender, untiring 
care which they had bestowed on her as a child. 
Through the long night she lay awake, wondering | 
if nothing could be done to clear away the cobwebs 


| from that poor befogged brain. In the early dawn 
| an inspiration came to her so happy that she 
| breathed a deep sigh of relief, and fell asleep only 


| to be roused by the birds twittering in the vines 


Tue FLoor or THE OcEAN. The expedition 
sent out under the auspices of the British govern- 
ment for the purpose of mapping the floor of 
the ocean has, after four years of sounding and 
dredging, published its report and maps. They 
show that the Atlantic Ocean, if drained, would 
be a vast plain, with a mountain range near the 
centre, running parallel with our coast. 

Another range intersects this almost at right 
angles, and crosses from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
According to these maps the Atlantic is thus 
divided into three great basins, but they are no 
longer termed ‘‘unfathomed depths.”’ 

The tops of most of the sea mountains are two 
miles below the surface, and the deepest of the 
basins two and a half miles deeper. These 


outside, and a broad ray of sunlight drifting across 
her face. 

As soon as she was dressed she hurried into her 
mother’s room and drew the curtains aside briskly, 
letting in a flood of light and the warm, sweet 
morning air. 

“Well, mother,” she cried, cheerily, “this is a 
splendid day for your journey, isn’t it? You know 
you’re going home to-day !” 

“Why, so lam!” said grandma, with a smile of 
childish delight as she sat up in bed. “I declare 
T’d almost forgot about it. Seems as if the time 
would never come! We aren’t going till after 
breakfast are we, Lydia? I hope you'll see that 
your father’s ready. He’s growing very slipshod 
in his ways lately.” | 

“Oh, he’s at home already,” answered Lydia. | 


“He wants to be on hand when you get there.” | 


| rubbing his hands at the top of the steps. 


So grandma rose in a state of excitement, to | 
take her tea and toast and a dropped egg with a 
relish she had not shown since her illness. 

Then she was dressed as if for a journey, in her 
best black cashmere, her camel’s hair shawl, the 
big black bonnet with the purple violets within the 
brim, the shiny one-button black gloves, her over- 
shoes, and the little‘worsted work-bag on her arm 
to hold her “spees,” her handkerchief and her 
porte-monnaie. She was ready to set out. 

Miss Lydia took her arm, and they started slowly, 
slowly down the long flight of stairs. 

She helped her down the front steps leading to 


| the sidewalk, talking to her all the time about her 
| return home, and keeping her attention away from 


the scenes about her. Then she helped her into a 
carryall that stood waiting. 

“I'll warrant that when we get there,” said 
Lydia, after they were in the carriage, ‘“father’ll 
be waiting for us at the top of the steps.” 

The driver took a turn around the block, and | 
returned to the house he had just left. 

“Well, here we are at last,” said Lydia. “It’s | 
been a pretty long and tiresome journey, but 1| 
guess you’ve stood it pretty well.” 

For an instant the old lady seemed dazed. But 
Lydia called out, ‘Well, if there aint father, just 
as I said he’d be!” Grandma caught sight of him 


“He was looking for us, sure enough!” she said. 

They helped her out and up the steps. All the 
rest of the family had been taken into the plot. 
Cynthy Ann, the hired girl, came out behind 
grandpa. 

“Well, well, mother!” said grandpa, stepping 
forward and taking her hands in his, then stooping 
to leave a kiss upon the faded cheek. “It does 
seem nice to get you back again. I thought you 
was never coming. Aren’t you tired after your 
ride? Come right into the sitting-room and take 
off your things.” 

“Well, Mis’ Jackson,” joined in Cynthy Ann, “T | 
guess you’ll find things lookin’ pretty well. I’ve 
tried to keep ’em straightened out whilst you’ve 
been gone, but I’m mighty tickled to git you home 
agin. Wouldn’t you like a dish 0’ tea? *Twould 
kinder rest you after comin’ such a ways.” 

Grandma’s face lighted up with pleasure. She 
was led into the sitting-room unresistingly. Glanc- 
ing about with deep satisfaction she sank into her 
rocking-chair and drew a long breath of happiness. 

Lydia took off her things, then brought the white 
cap to tie on lovingly, and the long, blue stocking, 
so that the fingers could begin their knitting-work 
again. 

The old lady looked out through the window, 
and laughed a little pleased laugh all to herself. 

“Well, there’s no better place than Boston after 
all! I can tell you, father, I’m glad to be to home | 
again. I’ve been feeling pretty miserable, but-1 
guess I shall begin to pick up now I’ve got back to 
my own folks and my own living. Though Ezra’s 
wife did try to make me feel at home.” 

She laughed again. It did Lydia’s heart good to 
hear her. 

“But there’s one queer thing about my being up 
at Ezra’s. Ican’t seem to remember how ’twas I 
ever came to go there atall. And I’ve made up my 
mind to one thing—I’m never going there again.” 

That night, when she went to bed, she drew 
Lydia’s face down to her own, peaceful and smil- 
ing once more. 

“O Lydia!” she said, “I’m going to get better 
now. I’m glad to be back—glad to be back, for 
there’s no place like home!” M. E. W. 
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For the Companion. 


JOE AND THE “WHITE CAPS.” 


Late one afternoon Joe Baxter, astride a gaunt 
bay farm-horse, rode into the little village at the 
“four corners.” As he passed the tavern a dozen | 
men on horseback had ridden off, taking the road | 
by which he had come. Jve had just dismounted | 
in front of the one store when the stable-boy at the | 
tavern hurried across the road. 

“Joe,” said the boy, “did you see those men that | 
just rode off? Well, they’re the White Caps going 
to tar and feather some one. I guess it’s your 
father. They say he did something to the election | 
returns. Bailey’s the White Cap captain, and I 
heerd ’em tell that the recount o’ the votes beat | 
him for supervisor. He just hates your father.” 

Joe jumped to his saddle. He knew Bailey had 
made many threats of vengeance. His father 
must be warned; but how could it be done? The 
White Caps were on the only road leading to the 
Baxter farm. 

In that wild portion of northern New York there 
are not many highways.. The boy was familiar 
with all the country round about. He remembered 
a winter wood-trail which branched from the main 
road, and led to the big brush pasture in the rear 
of the farm-house. By making that circuit and 
riding very fast, perhaps he could reach his father 
in time to warn him. 

Home was four miles away, and the men had ten 





| minutes’ start. There was but the smallest chance 


of success; but it was worth trying. His father 
would resist the outrage by every possible means, 
but Bailey and his gang of course had pistols. 
The boy did not like to think what the result might 
be. Perhaps they would kill his father. 

Joe galloped over the well-known road, making 
the old horse do its best, but not urging the animal 
too fast for fear Bailey would hear him coming. 

Two miles of the main road, then a long stretch 
of the wood-trail, which finally lost itself in the 
brush-covered pasture. Here he urged the horse 
to his utmost pace. Over stumps and bushes they 
plunged, the bay horse going as if he realized that 
their business was urgent. 

As the boy emerged from the woods and struck 
across the half-cleared pasture, he had a glimpse 
of the road. There were the horsemen, trotting 
leisurely. Joe conjectured that they did not plan 
to reach the farmer’s before he had left his work 
for supper, when he would be the more easily 
captured. 

It was already growing dusk. 
horse to a still faster gait. 

Now he was not more than eighty rods from the 


Joe urged his 


barns. The friendly cover of the brush pasture 
was left behind, and before him stretched an open 


| field of grass land, through the centre of which a 


brook, now dry, had run in bygone years. There 
was left to mark its course a gulch or hollow, the 
sandy banks of which sloped down some thirty 
feet to what had been the brook’s bed. Joe crossed 
this ravine and rode into the farm-yard. 

Farmer Baxter was just leaving the barn for the 
house. Joe, almost breathless with hard riding 
and excitement, called to him: 

“Father, a lot of White Caps are after you! 
Don’t stop for questions; jumpon behind! Quick, 
or it'll be too late! I know what I’m doing, 
father!” 

Although Mr. Baxter had much faith in Joe’s 
common sense, this appeal seemed a little too 
extraordinary. As he hesitated, a squad of riders 
made their appearance on the road. The boy cried 


| again: 


“See there! Trust me, father. It’s a serious 
matter. Jump on!” 

Joe’s face showed he was in earnest. The 
farmer leaped to the horse’s back, behind the 


saddle, and they started toward the pasture; but 


they were seen, and a fellow wearing a mask 


| shouted and spurred forward. As the bay horse 


left the barn-yard, the pursuers turned in at the 
front gate, not fifteen rods away. 

Joe’s only hope was in the gathering darkness. 
If he reached the bushes of the pasture, he might 
slip away unseen; but the horse, ridden so far and 
fast, had exhausted its speed, and doubly burdened 
as it was, refused to go at a pace much more rapid 
than a walk. 

When they reached the gully it was all Joe could 
do to keep the bay at a slow lope. As they rode 
into the ravine, and passed a spot where the bank 
overhung, Joe thought of a plan. 

“Father,” he said, “roll off and lie on the sand 
just under that bank. I’ll keep on, and it’s so dark 
already that they won’t see that you aint with me. 
Stay here till I get help from the village.” 

Mr. Baxter saw the wisdom of this, and flung 
himself to the ground. Joe slipped off his coat, 


| and as he appeared at the top of the bank, where 


the White Caps could dimly see him, he held the 
garment behind him on his extended arm. Seeing 
what seemed to be two figures on the horse, the 
ruffians had no thought that Baxter had vanished. 

“Stop, or we'll shoot!” the leader shouted. 

Joe did not stop. A pistol was fired, but the boy 
heard no whizzing bullet. He galloped on. A 
moment later the White Caps rode into the ravine, 
and again appeared on the nearer bank. They 
had not discovered the farmer. 

Joe urged the horse to greater speed. He feared 
that if he were caught alone, his pursuers would go 
back and search the gully for his father. He must 
keep away from them as long as possible. 

Now he had reached the brush-pasture. For 
several minutes he walked the horse through the 
paths that twisted about among the bushes, which, 
in the twilight, ought to help him to escape. 

As he was moving along one of these twisting 
paths, he came face to face with a horseman whio 
wore a white mask. Before Joe could turn, the 
fellow’s horse sprang forward, and the boy was a 
captive. 

The White Cap spoke in a disguised voice: 

“Joe Baxter, where’s your father?” 

“T won’t tell.” 

The man hesitated a moment before he again 
spoke. 

‘Perhaps it isn’t fair to make you. See here, Joe, 
I’ve got no quarrel with you, but if you fall into 
Bailey’s hands, and won’t tell where your father 
is, it'll go hard with you. He’s mad clear through 
because you carried your father off. Now clear 
out—quick’s you can.” 

The boy rode toward the woods which bordered 
the pasture, and soon came to the wood-trail which 
he had used in reaching the farm from the village. 
He looked back, and could make out, here and 
there, a horseman stumbling among the bushes. 

He guessed that his late captor had told the other 
White Caps that Baxter was not with his son, and 
must be hidden in the pasture. They were making 
search. 

After a moment’s pause Joe and the bay horse 
started on, and were lost amid the dark shadows 
which overhung the wood-trail. 

Clouds were flying, and the young moon gave 
but little light for the search. After beating the 


| bushes for an hour, Bailey’s followers grew 


impatient. 

“You said you’d show us some fun, captain,” 
said one, “but this is rather slow. There’s little 
chance of finding Baxter. Let’s give it up.” 

Their leader reluctantly consented, and the men 
rode back toward the farm-house. The man who 
was in advance missed the way in the darkness, 
and entered the gully several yards from the 
place where they had crossed before. Suddenly 
his horse plunged forward; it had broken through 
the sandy bank. As the animal floundered about, 
its rider saw a man half-buried by the sliding 
sand. He shouted to his companions: 

“Here’s somebody, hiding under the bank.” 

It was Baxter. In a moment the other White 
Caps were upon him, and held him fast. He was 
dragged to the ground, bound and gagged. 

“This is a good place for the tarring, right here 
in the gulch,” announced the voice of Bailey. 

A great bonfire was lighted. The White Caps 
took their time, appearing to enjoy the grim prep- 
arations for the act of barbarity they proposed to 
commit. At last all was in readiness, and two of 
the men were leading forward their prisoner, 
when there was a clattering of hoofs. Then a 
dozen armed horsemen dashed into the ravine. 

Some of the White Caps sprang to their horses 
and escaped; but most of them, including the 
captain, were caught. A deputy sheriff ordered 
them to surrender. 

Joe jumped to the ground and cut the ropes 
which bound his father. 

“We didn’t have any time to spare, did we?” he 
said, looking around at the preparations. “It was 
lucky we saw light from the fire, or we shouldn’t 
have found you so quickly.” 

After leaving the pasture, Joe had ridden to the 
next neighbors, got a fresh horse, alarmed the 
neighborhood, and then ridden on to the village and 
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notified the deputy sheriff. The officer hastily 
gathered a posse as the two rode back. 

Farmer Baxter preferred to let the matter drop. 
But the people were tired of the behavior of 


roughs calling themselves White Caps, and the | 
district attorney decided to put an end to their | 


outrages. The next grand jury indicted the White 
Caps; they were duly tried, and received the 
longest terms in prison that the law allowed the 
court to give them. The judge, in pronouncing 
sentence, declared that the charges against Mr. 
Baxter were so absurd that no unprejudiced person 
could have believed them. 

Since then northern New York has not been 


troubled by White Caps. 
FRANCIS 8S. PALMER. 
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For the Companion. 


A PROVIDENTIAL COLLISION. 


“Well, boys, don’t get into any mischief, and 
don’t tumble into the sea. Remember that there 
is no one to pull you out.” 

“But we can fish, can’t we?” asked Johnny. 

“Oh yes, fish as much as you like, but don’t open 
the water-gate and don’t climb up on the railing. 
Good-by. 
home from the city.” 

Mother kissed us and stepped into the caique, 
which was dancing on the sparkling water by the 
garden gate. It was at our pleasant home on the 
Bosphorus, near Constantinople. 

The sturdy Turkish boatman gently pushed off, 
and took a stroke or two. Then he paused to 
grease his oars and to take off his jacket before the 
long pull up the Bosphorus. 

“There, now lock the gate,” said mother, “and 
don’t open it until I come back. And you must 
not open the street-door for any one whom you do 
not know well. Take care of the house like a little 
man, Willie. Good-by!” 

We ran into the parlor to watch the boat from 
the windows. Our house was built directly on the 
water’s edge, and projected beyond the garden, 
the heavy stone blocks of the foundation making 
a sort of breakwater to protect the landing from 
the force of the current. You can hardly imagine 
the delight, to Johnny and myself, of living in 
such a house on the beautiful blue Bosphorus. 

As mother’s caique became small in the distance, 
we found plenty of other things to draw our 
attention. Steamers went rushing by on their way 
to or from the harbor of Constantinople, which 
lay in the warm haze only three or four miles 
away on our left. 

Directly opposite was the mosque and village of 
Ortakeny, at the foot of the high hills. Although 
it was more than a mile across the Bosphorus, we 
could hear the shouts of the fishermen as they 
hauled in their nets on the quay in front of the 
mosque. Now and then a peddler’s boat passed 
us, the man bawling the praises of his dress goods 
and laces, or his vegetables, for the benefit of the 
dwellers in the houses bordering the stream. 

On our right the blue water, glittering in the 
sunlight and dotted with all kinds of craft, stretched 
away for miles, until the high hills curved west- 
ward and shut off the view, making the beautiful 
sweep of quiet water seem a landlocked lake. 

The water was about tifteen feet deep where it 
gently swashed against the stone wall under the 
parlor windows; and when, as on that day, the 
current did not whirl by too fiercely, we could 
catch as many gobies as we liked by dropping 
lines from the window. 

But on that day I was minded to try for greater 
fish, and so we went out into the garden. 

The garden lay between the house and a high, 
ivy-covered stone wall, which was intended as a 
protection against fire, and which rose above the 
roof of the next house. It was separated from the 
street by another stone wall, covered on the inner 
side by climbing roses. It was thus screened from 
view as completely as our own household was 
isolated, by reason of our being foreigners, from 
the social life of our neighbors. 

At the other end an iron railing stood between 
the garden and the water. Here, standing on 
the benches inside of the railing, Johnny could let 
down his line for the smaller fishes which played 


about the crevices of the sea-wall, while I trolled | 
| anxious and troubled. 


for pelamids. 

The leaden fish at the end of my line had a bit 
of feather in its middle and a hook in its tuil. 
After scraping the lead until it was bright enough 
to look somewhat like a silver fish, I whirled it 
round my head, and then let it fly out to sea as far 
as it would go. After it had fallen with a sharp 
plunge into the water, I had to pull in the line as 
fast as possible. 

The pelamid, which is somewhat like the blue- 
fish in its appearance and habits, is expected to 
take a sudden liking for this sparkling bit of lead 
2s it darts through the water, and to swallow it 
without stopping to test its flavor. 

Johnny had caught several gobies before I 
received the least encouragement in my own sport. 
Then suddenly I thought that I had caught a 
whale. There 
lingers, and made me think that my hook had been 
fouled on a rock; but no rocks came within fifty 


was a tug that almost cut my | 


feet of the surface out where my hook was, and | 


moreover the line was not solidly anchored. It 
came in slowly when I pulled. 

But I felt that it might be pulled out of my hands 
at any moment, so I called to Johnny to drop his 
line and come and help me. 

We were making slow work of it, losing a little 

sround and then gaining a little as the big fish, in 
hixefforts to be rid of his troublesome mouthful, 
made fierce plunges and long dashes, now up- 
stream and now down. 
; In the midst of all our anxiety we heard a loud 
knocking at the street door at the other end of the 
zarden. Nothing could be done now but to let 
Johnny go to the latticed grating in the wall and 
“ee who was there. When he called out that it 
was Yanko, a man who had been our cook until 
Within two or three weeks, I told Johnny to get 
him to come and help me land my fish. 

With Yanko’s aid we soon had the splendid three- 
pounder pelamid safe on the pavement of the 


quay, and there was surely never seen so beautiful 
a blue-black coloring or so brilliant rainbow tints 
as this fish showed on his mottled back and his 
white belly. 

After sufficiently admiring my prize, I was 
about to take another cast; but a clumsy, high- 
pooped Turkish ship, loaded with wood, had got 
in the way. It was so near that I could not cast 
my hook. The wind was dying out, and the cur- 
rent was doing ite best to sweep the curious, 
lumbering old craft back to the lower Bosphorus, 
where she had come from. 

Yanko now produced a paper of candy from his 
pocket, and proposed that while we were waiting 
for the ship to be out of the way we should go in 
out of the sun. He was full of kind inquiries after 
father and mother, and seemed sorry that they 
were not at home. On learning that they would 
not be back until sunset, he was disappointed. 

We went in. While we sat by the windows 
munching the candy, Yanko went out of the room 
to get a drink of water. He had been with us so 
long that he was quite at home, and we thought no 
more of him until we heard the street-door click. 


| Then Yanko came into the hall with two villainous. 


I will be back by the time father comes | 


looking men whom I had never seen before. 

“Willie,” he called to me, “these are friends o? 
mine. I am going to show them the house.” Then 
without further ceremony he took them up-stairs. 

You may think that I ought to have made some 
objection to this, but I thought it quite natural that 
he should wish to show his friends what a nice 
house he had been living in; so Johnny and I sat 
eating the candy and watching the ship, which 
was creeping inch by inch around the point on 
which our house was built. 

Pretty soon Yanko called to Johnny from the 
top of the stairs. Johnny ran to see what was 
wanted. 1 followed, out of curiosity. 





much he loved us all, and how much he wanted to 
come back and live with us again, and so on. 

A slight noise, which seemed to come from the 
library, made me turn around. The men were no 
longer in the hall. They must have gone into the 
library, where the door of the store room wae. 

“Where are the men?” I asked, trying to escape 
from Yanko. “I want to see what they are doing!” 

“Oh, they are outthere. Perhaps they have gone 
into the garden. We are just going away now. 
Some day I am coming to take you and Johnny 
out in a boat to fish for mackerel.” 

But Yanko did not let me pull away from him 
when I tried to see what the men were doing. 


Pretty soon the men came into the room. They 
looked so ferocious and excited that we both 
crowded up against Yanko for protection. The 


biggest of the men jerked Johnny off Yanko’s 
knee, and said in a fierce voice: 

“Look here! I want to know where that silver 
is! If you do not tell me quickly, I will whip you.” 

“Don’t you tell!” cried I, trying to pull the man’s 
hand away from Johnny. 

The fellow struck me in the face with 
enough to make me fall on the floor, and said to 
his companion, “Hold that young donkey!” 


force | 


“Yanko, Yanko!” cried poor Johnny, “take him | 


away! Don’t let him hurt me!” 

“It seems that they are bad men,” said Yanko. 
“I cannot do anything. You had better tell, or 
they will hurt you.” 

“Well! Are you going to tell?” 
ruffian, twisting Johnny’s arm. 

Johnny pluckily held his tongue, though he 
looked piteously at me, and set up a howl, at which 
the robber boxed his ears. Upon this Johnny’s 
howl changed into a series of piercing shrieks, and 
he dropped on his back on the floor, and kicked as 
only a mule or an angry boy can. 


roared the 





An Interrupted Robbery. 


“Johnny,” said Yanko, speaking in Greek in 
rather a low tone, “where is that silver tea-set? I 
should like to show it to my friends.” 

“Why,” said Johnny, “it’s down —” 

“Don’t you tell, Johnny!” I cried in English. 


“Mamma said we were never to answer questions 


about that.” 

“Nonsense!” said Yanko, who could understand 
some English. ‘Your mother would not mind me. 
My friends are merchants. I only wanted to let 
them see what pretty things they make in your 
country.” 


“No,” said I. “Come when mother is here, and 


if she wants to show it to your friends, she may. 


I think that you had better go now.” 

“Never mind,” replied Yanko; 
going.” 

This request to see the silver made me feel 
A little while before father 
had found marks on some of the silver pieces 
which looked as if some one had been testing them 
to see if they were real. This was just before he 
had sent Yanko away. 

Afterward I had heard him talking to mother 
about the danger of having the silver stolen. 
Then he had a safe put into the wall of the store 


“we are just 


| room which opened out of the library, and there 


the silver was kept. The iron door of the safe 
was hidden behind a map that hung on the wall. 
We had both been told never to answer questions 
about the place where the silver was kept. 

I was frightened now. I felt for the first time 
how entirely we were separated from all the 
neighbors, and I saw how improper it was for 
these strangers to be in the house and wandering 
all over it. 

The three men were whispering together at the 
top of the stairs, and I heard the words, “ Kato einai”’ 
{It is below]. Then all three of them came down- 
stairs, looking so threatening that poor eight-year- 


| old Johnny began to cry, without knowing why. 





All that I could do was to say to Yanko, “You must 
go away now!” 

“Yes,” said Yanko, “we are going. 
want to help you catch another pelamid. 
has gone now.” 

So saying, he went toward the garden door, while 
his two friends stopped at the foot of the stair- 
case. 

“No,” said I, “I don’t want to fish any more.” 
Drawing Johnny with me, I went toward the 
parlor doorway. 

“All right,” said Yanko in Greek, looking at the 
men, “we are going now. But come, I want to tell 
you what to say to your father and mother from 
me.” 

He came into the parlor with us, and sitting 
down on the sofa, took Johnny on his knee, and 
began to tell us things to say to mother; about how 


But first I 
The ship 


The robber began to stuff a piece of cloth into 
Johnny’s mouth, calling his companion to help 
him. 
out of their hands, he shouted at Yanko, ‘Why do 
you stand there like an idiot? Keep that child 
away!” 


Then, as I rushed up and tried to pull Johnny | 


Yanko now drew me away, saying, “Don’t go | 


near them, Willie. They might hurt you, for they 
are very cross. They are very bad men.” 

In a moment the men finished tying the cloth 
over Johnny’s mouth, and left him gurgling on the 
floor. Then the chief rascal turned to me and 
said, ‘‘Now, you young scoundrel, we will have no 
more nonsense.” 

It was now my turn to give a wild yell. But 
Yanko quickly slipped one hand over my mouth, 
at the same time saying, ‘‘Don’t be foolish, Willie. 
Tell the man, and he will let you alone.’’ 

“Now then!” said the robber, “are you going to 
tell?” and drawing a knife he seized me by the ear. 

Then a most singular, extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. There came a terrible crashing and bang- 
ing through the side of the room. A great beam 
of wood, with ropes dangling upon it, ripped 
through the window and thrust itself into the 
middle of the room. 

It was the bowsprit of the Turkish ship which 
had stopped my fishing. Deserted by the wind 
just above us, it had drifted with the current down 
into collision with our house, and had carried away 
the whole of the parlor window. 

The robber who held me let go in consternation. 
The others sprang to one side, or were dragged 
away by the ropes of the advancing bowsprit. 

In amoment more half-a-dozen shouting Turkish 
sailors came scrambling from the bowsprit into 
the room. When the ruffians saw them they ran 
out of the room and out of the house. 

I think I was frightened even worse by the 
piratical-looking sailors who now filled the room, 
trying to prevent the rest of the ship from follow- 
ing the bowsprit into our house, than I had been 
by the thieves; but the sailors were harmless. I 
had sense enough to untie Johnny and take the 
cloths out of his mouth. Then he relieved his 
mind by screaming loudly. 

In a few minutes the sailors, who paid no atten- 
tion to us at all, succeeded in getting their craft 
off. They clambered back upon their ship, and 
disappeared down the stream without saying 
anything at all about settling for damages. 

Then we were afraid that Yanko and his confed- 
erates would come back. We sat trembling in our 
wrecked parlor. Presently we heard the street 
door click again. Johnny began to scream, and I 
felt very faint, when mother came rushing in. 

Johnny sprang into her arms, crying for joy. It 
was some time before either of us could find 
words to explain what had happened. 
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But at last I gasped out the story. We went 
up-stairs; and found that all the articles of any 
value had been gathered together and tied into 
bundles to carry If the robbers had not 
been determined to get the silver, they would have 


away. 


stripped the house of everything else of value 
“So that was the reason why Yanko dodged m« 

on the bridge this morning,” said my father, when 

he came home. 


“T saw him, and he seemed to be 


very much interested in my being there, but he 
sneaked away in the crowd.’ 

The police searched for the robbers in vain. 
Some months afterward, however, as father and I 
were on Galata Bridge one day, we saw some 
policemen taking four or five handcuffed men 
toward Stamboul. 

“Look, father!” cried I. 


There was Yanko, linked by a handcuff to one of 
the men who visited our house on the day of the 
collision. They had just been caught in another 
attempt at robbery. 

ORSON HUNT DURWARD. 


<-> 
THE RED ROSE 


When love was born in Eden’s bower, 

The first soft blush of Eve was shed 
On a white rose—her emblem flower 

yhich ever since has blossomed red. 


Selected. Frances Sargent Osgood, 


=e 
For the Companion. 


PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 


The saddest sight in the streets of the young 
cities of Puget Sound is the remnant of the great 
tribes of Indians who once possessed the land. 
These descendants of the ancient forest kings and 
warriors come wandering from their reservations 
into Seattle, Tacoma and Olympiain blankets and 
moccasins, in yellow paint and rags. 

They crouch down in the shadows of alleyways 
and street corners, and wonder at all the strange 
progress that is going on around them. Every 
passer-by reminds them of their inferiority. 

Or, borne into the noisy town on his little Cayuse 
pony, the dusky pensioner of a vanishing 
ambles his way along amid crowding vehicles and 
electric cars, and vaguely comprehends that the 
steam whistle has forever drowned the war-whoop 
of the old forest days. 

Wherever he goes he sees the giant trees two 
hundred feet high, with trunks so large that a 
house might be made within them, tumbling 
around him beneath the axe, the blasting powder 
and fire. Even the stumps vanish as the domes 
and spires and flagstaffs rise. 

It is all going, the romantic and heroic barbar 
ism; it will soon be gone, and become a painter's 
dream and a poet’s legend. 

The old Snohomish tribe still lingers amid the 
valleys of the snow-crowned mountains, as do the 
Spokanes and the Nez Perces. The tribes of the 
Walla Wallas and Wallulas or Walloas fall like 
leaves, bequeathing to the system which succeeds 
them only their poetic names. The Yakimas still 
hold a considerable territory, as do the Klickitats. 
But one fate awaits them all. Their feet vanish 
wherever the white man builds his road. 

The savage traits and evil dispositions of these 
Indian races have long been the subject of sensa- 
tional writing. Let us speak of what was and is 
noble in them—as a Schoolcraft or a Longfellow 
would see them. If the new country is filled with 
legends of their ignorance and barbarism, it is 
also full of beautiful stories of their gratitude, 
fidelity and benevolence. 

“Why does not the wonderful city of Seattle in 
some way pension the daughter of Old Seattle, the 
chief?” I once asked a wealthy ex-mayor of that 
city. “She is a beggar in the streets.” 

“Oh,” said the millionaire, “it would do her no 
good. She would give it all away to her own 





people. Give her fifty dollars to-day, and she 
would have nothing to-morrow.” 

The reply gave me a feeling of respect for poor 
old Angeline, the rag-picking princess of Seattle. 

Among the homesteading pioneers, there came 
to the great timber lands a New England family by 
the name, we will say, of Brewster, as it is a good 
one. The young people had a battle with the great 
pines and firs and the bears, and with a clearing. 
They had a rich aunt in old Massachusetts; and as 
young Brewster was her favorite, she decided to 
come and make her home with him. 

She was a benevolent old lady, such as are to be 
found in all the village churches of New England. 
Her first concern, upon arriving in the new country, 
was to find a way to invest a part of her money in 
missionary enterprises. 

She saw an Indian graveyard in the trees, Then 
she met some Flatheads, and was at once happy 
in the thought that had 
directed her here, as a pioneer in a mission fleld. 

She secured as a first pupil an Indian by the 
name of Curley. Finding that he and his family 
lived in a tent of skins, she thought that she would 
build for him a house, and promised him that she 
would go and visit him when it was completed, 


a special providence 


“What kind of a house would you like to have, 
Curley?” she asked, one day after he had been 
especially teachable. 

“Oh, a white house like the Great Father's at 


Washington.” 
“Aunt Boston” gave Curley one hundred dollars 
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to build a white house, and he rode away, 
delighted, on his little Cayuse horse. 

Weeks passed; Christmas came, and good Aunt 
Boston thought that she would ride over to the 
reservation, and surprise Curley in the new, white 
house, which she had not yet seen. The thought 








| gathers the Indians there, as they used to meet, 
| according to the old legend, in the happy valley 
of the Olympic mountains. ‘The harvest begins 
in August, and lasts a month. 

The days are bright, and at night the moon 
hangs clear over the waters. Working people, 


Curley’s House. 


greatly pleased her, as Curley had told her that 
he was raising a Cayuse colt as a present for her. 

So she set out on Christmas morning in a 
mountain wagon. The air was clear and warm, 
for the Puget Sound atmosphere is an almost 
continuous springtime. The tops of the giant 
firs were filled with sunlight instead of snow. 
Here and there a deer bounded across the way. 

She came at last to a clearing, and saw the 
white house. 

There was no mistaking it. Close by was a 
tent of skins, which she took to be the former 
habitation of Curley. She rode up to the white 
house. The window was open. 

The rattle of the wheels had caused a commo- 
tion in the interesting place. A pretty Cayuse 
colt put his head out of the window of the white 
house, and Curley at the same time opened the 
fold of the tent. 

Aunt Boston was quite outdone in her plan of 
benevolence. Curley had made the white house 
a stable for her colt, and was as happy as she in 
his plans of benevolence and charity. 

An Episcopal missionary recently told me, to 
his own disadvantage, the following story, which 
illustrates the same generous trait in the Puget 
Sound Indians: 

“There once came to the mission station on a 
visit an old Christian Indian, and he continued to 
make the mission his home. In my early work 
in the territory I had lived with him, and had 
found him very brotherly and benevolent. He 
had shared everything with me. 

‘A month or more passed, and as he gave me 


no hint of departure, and did nothing toward the’ 


support of himself or the cause, I said to him: 

«Mountain Pine, you have been here two 
moons; how much longer do you intend to stay ?’ 

** ‘It may be one week, it may be one month, it 
may be one year, it may be one life.’ 

***But, Mountain Pine, the Good Book says 
that if a man do not work, neither shall he eat.’ 

“Mountain Pine rose slowly, and drew his 
blanket around him. He raised his arm and 
pointed to the chapel. 

«Do you wah-wah over there ?’ 

**Yes, you know, Mountain Pine, there is 
where I worship.’ 

«Brother, you wah-wah over there. You 
came a stranger to me in my cabin. I say, “You 
have-half; you may stay one week, you may 
stay one moon, you may stay one year, you may 
stay oné life. I hunt and give you half my venison.” 
I come to your cabin. You say, “How long you 
stay ?’’ You say, “You go work!” 

***You wah-wah over there. You heap wah-wah, 
but you no good!" 

‘He drew his blanket closer around him, and 
majestically strode out of the house, and I never 
saw Mountain Pine again.’’ 

The favorite chiefs of the early settlers were 
Seattle and Pat Keanim, of the Snoqualmees. 
Seattle was appointed chief by a territorial gov- 
ernor, but Pat Keanim had the heart of his people. 
He espoused the cause of the pioneers and fought 
for them, and though often distrusted, was true 
in the dark days of the war. He had a poetic 
and really beautiful face. 

The hop harvest in the Puyallup valley yearly 


| young and old, Indians, Chinese, white people, 
black people, every one desiring much money for 

| light work, congregate here. 

| Allis gay and happy. The nights are festivals. 

Hither the Indians come on Cayuse horses and in 
canoes. ‘Their boats fill the harbors. And here 

| the dying races renew their primitive life. 

HeEzEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 
LIVING WATER. 


The sun called the lily leaves up from beneath 
To hide the stagnant pool from his sight, 
But he crowned with a beautiful rainbow wreath 
The stream that ran and leaped in his light. 
ALFRED J. HOUGH. 
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OFPPICE-SEEKING. 


An examination of the list of all persons who 
are on the pay-rolls of the national government 
as officers, clerks or other employés shows that 
the number has increased in ten years by almost 
two-fifths, or forty per cent. 


more than one-fourth. Consequently the propor- 
tion of people who draw public money for service 
rendered is increasing. 

While a large part of the increase has taken 
place by addition to the clerical force in offices 
where the clerks are protected by the civil service 
law, yet there has been a large increase also in 
the number of officers; and the civil service law 
protects only clerks, and not officers. 

Every one is familiar with what takes place 
when the administration changes hands politically. 
| Washington is invaded by a great throng of 
| seekers after office. Those who have places to 
bestow are worried and wearied by the applicants 
themselves, by their friends, by Congressmen 
who are devoting themselves to the task of 





campaign supporters. 

Always those who are ‘‘in’’ think that parti- 
zanship should not count, but that merit alone 
should be considered; while those who are “out” 
are sure that-the office-holders ought to be men 
who are in sympathy with the administration. 

However devoted a President and his Cabinet 
officers may be to the principles of civil service 
| reform, the pressure is always too great to be 
! resisted altogether. Partizanship does control 
their action in many cases. And who can won- 
der that it does so? The administration has 
favors to ask as well as to bestow; and if it is 
going to refuse “the boys’’ when they ask for 
offices, how can it expect ‘the boys’’ to be enthu- 
siastic in its support? 





The result is deplorable from every point of 


view. The public service is less efficient than it 
ought to be, both because men are chosen for 
other reasons than their fitness, and because they 
are turned out almost as soon as they have 
learned to perform their duties well. 


The time of the appointing officers, which ought 


to be given to the great questions of administra- 
tion, is frittered away in considering the ‘‘claims”’ 
of office-seekers. Both those who are forced out 
of the service and those who are brought into it 


In the same time the population did not increase | 


securing government positions to reward their | 


under this system, as weli as the people at large, 
are demoralized by the idea that offices are fat 
places to be sought and to be clung to, not for the 
chances they afford for doing good service to the 
public, but for the opportunity of drawing pay 
for little work. 

Is it necessary that each incoming administra- 
tion should honor the scramble for office by giving 
it so much attention? Each great party re- 
proaches the other with insincerity in its practices 
in this matter, and to a great extent this reproach 
is true of each, for both parties have professed an 
intention to place the public offices upon a basis 
of merit, and remove them from the field of 
patronage or spoils. 

But so long as each party shall fill the public 
offices, even at the expiration of terms of office 
only, with men of its own, replacing those of the 
opposite party, the see-saw in office will continue, 
and the scramble for places must be as trouble- 
some as ever. 

No way out of the unpleasant strife for patron- 
age, which is hurtful to the public interests and 
fetrimental to the quality of citizenship, can be 
found until the merit system is extended by law 
to all classes of the public service. 

Then the time of the President, which rightfully 
belongs to the whole people, and that of Congress- 
men, who have no lawful concern with the federal 
ottices, but who nevertheless assume a certain 
proprietorship over them, will be more properly 
employed. 

This is a reform which the people undoubtedly 
desire, and one which it is in their power to bring 
about. 
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For the Companion. 

GOOD SPEECH. 
Think not, because thine inmost heart means well 
Thou hast the freedom of rude speech: sweet words 
Are like the voices of returning birds 
Filling the soul with summer, or a bell 
That calls the weary and the sick to prayer. 
Even as thy thought, so let thy speech be fair. 

ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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, INTERNATIONAL YACHT- 
RACING. 

The last yacht-race for the ‘“‘America Cup” 

was sailed in 1887, when the Volunteer defeated 

| the Scotch cutter Thistle. Since then several 

attempts to arrange another race have been made, 
} 
| 





but only within the last six months has this end 
been reached. 

Now Lord Dunraven’s yacht, Valkyrie, is 
coming across the Atlantic, and at the end of this 
summer will try to carry the cup, first won for 
America by the America in 1851, back to the land 
from which it came. 

How are we to keep the trophy with us? As in 
other years, individuals and groups of men are 
preparing to meet the English racer with new 
boats. Four of these yachts are now in process 
of construction, or finished. 
| selection of the boat to sail against the challenging 
Englishman will be made through a series of trial 
races, the winner of which will. be taken as the 
“cup defender.” 

In the six years since the last international race 
great advances have been made in the construc- 
tion of yachts for speed. Two summers ago the 
| Gloriana, a yacht of the forty-six-foot class, 
| built upon wholly new lines by the Herreshoffs, 
| of Bristol, Rhode Island, astonished the world. 
| Her peculiarity of model lay in the great over- 
| hang, stern and bow, and in the fullness of her 
| forward lines. Instead of gaining speed by the 
| old plan of cutting through the water, laying it 





sail in English waters. Instead of facing one 
boat selected to race with her, she will have to 
encounter all three at once. 

Since the American boats have won these inter- 
national races from the first, it is not surprising 
that the British designers have adopted more of 
our principles of yacht-building than we of theirs. 
Irom them we have learned to abandon the old- 
fashioned “‘skimming-dish” design. Far greater 
depth is the rule to-day. But from us the English 
have learned the advantages of greater beam, 
more ballast and spread of canvas, and longer 
overhangs at stem and bow. 

The coming summer will test effectively the 
value of the “latest improvements."’ Every good 
American hopes it will also show the Yankee 
sailor at the forefront of the world’s racing fleet. 


~~ 


WHAT SHE THOUGHT OF HIM. 


A lady who recently had the good fortune to 
meet a distinguished man and spend half an 
evening in his company, was eagerly questioned 
afterwards by her friends with regard to him. Her 
impressions were highly favorable. She found 
him brilliant, courteous, kindly and agreeable. 

“And how did he look?” inquired one friend at 
length, after his manners and conversation had 
been fully described. 

“He is very good-looking—even handsome,” 
wasthereply. Then aftera slight pause she added 
pensively, “But I wish I wasn’t sure that I should 
always remember him sitting with his feet planted 
rather far apart on the rug, and his toes turned 
in.” 

“His toes turned in /” 
dismay. 

“Turned very much in,” replied the lady who 
had met him; and it is safe to assume that not one 
of those who heard her say so, can ever again 
think of this revered literary idol independently 
of his toes. 

It is of course ridiculous to be in constant fear 
of ridicule, and it is contemptible to pose for 
effect. Nevertheless, if many people realized in 
what particular attitudes the memories of their 
friends most readily recalled them, their carriage 


echoed the other ladies in 


|and outward demeanor would be sensibly im- 


| of pose. 


proved. 

It is a trick of memory to catch and retain tricks 
People who know us seidom think of us 
as looking our best, unless our best is the way we 
look every day, but as looking most natural, most 
familiar, most characteristic. 

If a person is in the habit, when talking, of 
nursing an elbow in each hand and rocking to and 


| fro, or of rumpling his hair, or stirring the dimples 
| in his knuckles with a forefinger, the memories of 


| very awkwardness has become dear. 
As heretofore, the 


| back, as it were, on either side, the designers | 
built the bows of the boat so that the water, | 


| rather, should be thrust under the hull. 

Last summer the Wasp, built by the same: firm 

upon the same principles, only carried further, 
| proved herself faster even than the Gloriana. 
And in addition the Herreshoffs turned out some 
| smaller boats which took their name, as a class, 
from their ‘‘fin-keels,"’ and exhibited extraordi- 
nary speed. 

The ‘‘fin-keel,’”’ made of metal, hangs deep 
below the hull, and at its bottom carries a great 
weight of lead in the form of a bulb. Thus the 
mass of the boat’s ballast is put at the lowest 
possible point, and great stanchness and ability 
to carry sail result. 

In preparations for the coming race, therefore, 
our yacht-builders have two important new prin- 
ciples to apply. Of the four boats now building 
| —all of them between eighty-five and ninety feet 
in length on the water-line—the two designed by 
the Herreshoffs for separate ‘‘syndicates” are 

mere enlargements upon the model of the Wasp, 
and between themselves, differ mainly in that one 

is a keel boat, the other a centre-board. 

Two boats are building in Boston. General 
Paine’s is shallower than the Bristol boats, but is 
built upon practically the same lines. Its pecu- 
liarity is that it has both a centre-board and a fin- 

| keel. The ‘‘Boston Syndicate boat”’ is an extreme 
example of the fin-keel model, for its hull draws 
only three feet of water. 

Which of these four yachts will prove itself the 
fastest, it is still impossible to say. One thing is 
certain—a fast boat will be needed to defeat the 
| Valkyrie. 

Her lines are very like those of the Herreshoff 
yachts. Her ‘bulb-keel,”’ as it is called in Eng- 
land, differs only in slight degree from our *‘fin.”” 
Three other racers are building in England to 
meet the Narahoe, a Herreshoff boat designed to 


his friends take in the consciousness of the act 
like so many kodaks. Their minds hold in remem. 
brance the absurd and trifling peculiarity, which, 
in the man’s more flattering picture of himself, he 
never sees at all. 

It is true that little personal tricks and attitudes 
sometimes gain a charm from merely being char- 
acteristic, and that an absent friend often 
recalled most affectionately in an attitude whose 
Neverthe- 
less, itis probable that the friend, could he know 
it, would prefer to be remembered in a position 
less natural to him, but more becoming. 

The distinguished author who turned in his toes 
would doubtless rather be thought of with toes 
turned out, even by an admirer ardent enough to 
believe the former position permissible. Grace, 
like goodness, is a quality that we all of us admire, 
and should try to cultivate. 


is 
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QUICK WITTED. 


A Southern girl anxious to support herself, and 
to make her own way in the world, entered the 
training-school for nurses at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York. She became an expert nurse, remark- 
able for courage and self-possession. 

One night a patient, who had been hastily ad- 
mitted to the wards without inquiry respecting 
her mental condition, attempted suicide by throw- 
ing herself from a window. This nurse, by her 
coolness and quick wit, diverted her from her 
purpose and saved her life. 

The incident made an impression upon the man- 
agers of the school. When they received an 
application from an insane asylum for nurses to 
be employed in the scientific care of deranged 
patients, she was highly recommended for the 
work, and was subsequently promoted to the 
responsible position of matron in one of the largest 
insane hospitals in the country. 

One of this nurse’s experiences with insane 

patients disclosed her nerve and quickness of 
mind. She was attacked in a ward by a powerful 
woman, who had taken offence because for mis- 
conduct she had been forbidden to go with the 
other patients to the noonday meal. 
’ The nurse, being alone with her, had incautiously 
turned her back upon the patient. The infuriated 
woman crept up, and seizing the little nurse by 
the waist, lifted her from her feet and spun round 
and round with her like a top. 

The nurse was completely in the power of an 
uncontrollable lunatic, whose excitement and 
frenzy were increasing every instant. It would 
have gone hard with her if she had lost her pres- 
ence of mind. 

What she did while she was whirling in the air 
was to take a large pin fastening the belt of her 
uniform and thrust it into the woman’s arm. The 
assailant, startled by the sudden pain, relaxed her 
grip and released her prisoner. 

Then the nurse faced her, and had her instantly 
under control. Looking her in the eyes, she 
sternly ordered her to go to her room and get into 
bed. The woman, completely cowed, obeyed like 
a child. 

The same quick wit enabled a surgeon to save 
the life of a hospital patient who was undergoing 
a critical operation. 

The assistants had dropped their instruments, 
for the patient’s heart had apparently ceased to 
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beat. “She is dead,” they said; “it is useless to 
go on.” 

The surgeon seized a pitcher of hot water, and 
poured it into the gaping wound. “Go on with 
your work!” he cried. 

The circulation of blood was immediately re- 
stored by the sudden access of heat. The operation 
was quickly completed. The patient lived and 
was restored to health. 

Often it is the simplest device which turns the 
delicate scale of life and death; but only the 
coolest head can think of it in time. 
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HEINE’S LAST DAYS. 


The brilliant poet and satirist Henri Heine 
suffered terribly in his last illness. Writing of 
him one of his friends quotes a letter which he 
wrote to the novelist, Alexander Dumas. 

“When I am enduring the greatest tortures,” he 
said, “‘my wife reads your romances to me. It is 
the only thing that can make me forget my suffer- 
ing. Lexclaim, ‘What an ingenious poet that great 
child called Alexander Dumas is!’ My wife says, 
‘Yes, that is true.’ And the parrot says, ‘Yes, yes, 
yes!’ You see, my dear friend, all my household 
admires you.” 

Heine was very fond of the parrot, and he and it 
seemed in their long conversations to understand 
each other perfectly. Sometimes, however, he 
lost his temper and loaded the impertinent bird 
with bitter sarcasms and reproaches. 
lived his lively companion. 


Heine out. | 


One night in one of his paroxysms of pain, his | 


wife became frightened. 
she held his hands. The tenderest affection existed 


She sobbed bitterly as | 
|} to be well 


between them, and they were both aware that the | 


last inevitable parting was at hand. Between her 
sobs, Heine heard her say: 

“No, no, Henri, do not dothat! Donotdie! You 
must have pity! I have already lost my parrot 
to-day. If you die, too, I shall be too wretched.” 

“That settles it,” said Heine. “I shall obey you, 
I shall go on living. -You see how it is, my friend, 
when you give me such a good reason as that.” 

It was characteristic of the incorrigible humorist 
that while he was infinitely touched at his wife’s 
grief, he was much amused at the comic form 
which it took. He delighted to enact the scene to 
his wife, imitating her distressed tone and putting 
great emphasis on the word parrot. 

But though he survived that crisis, the end had 
tocome. He felt that he was dying, and asked to 
be left alone with Doctor Gruby. 

“Dector,” said he, “‘vou are my friend. I aska 
last service. Tell me the truth. It is finished, is 
it not?” 

The doctor was silent. 

“Thank you,” said Heine. 

“Have you a request, my friend?” asked the 
doctor, with tears in his eyes. 

“Yes,” replied the poet, “my dear wife is sleep- 
ing. Do not wake her. But bring me from the 


| Some good-natured peasants succeeded in getting 





| 
| 


table those flowers which she gave me this morn- | 


I love flowers. That is right. 
Thank you.” 


ing. 
my breast. 


Put them on 


profundity of the discourse to which they had just 
listened. 

“But,” said Mr. Ames, after a pause, ‘‘to tell the 
truth, Dexter, I have not understood a word of his 
argument for half an hour!” 

“And J,” good-humoredly rejoined the other, 
“have been out of my depth for an hour and a 
half!” 





A Beautiful Present. 


The World’s Fair Number of The Companion 
contains no less than Sixty Illustrations, many 
of them full-page photographic reproductions of 
those wonderful buildings that comprise ‘The 
White City.’”’ This unrivalled number, the con- 
tribution of The Companion to the success of the 
greatest of World's Fairs, produced at a cost 
exceeding . 


Fifty Thousand Dollars, 


has been sent Free to all the old Subscribers of 
The Companion. It is a splendid present to send 
a friend. The Companion for a year, and a copy 
of this beautiful number, will be sent to new 
subscribers for $1.75. Single copies, ten cents by 
mail, or of any Newsdealer. 





APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE. 


When the great composer and pianist Chopin 
Was a young man whose name was just beginning 
known, he was travelling through 
Poland with a friend, and was one day snowbound. 





his carriage out of a great snow-drift, and piloting 
the travellers to the post-house where they were 
to change horses. 


As they entered the little parlor of the house 
Chopin flew to the piano, and striking a few chords, 
exclaimed joyfully, “Santa Cecilia, the piano is in 
tune!” and seated himself at the instrument. As | 
he sat there improvising, the peasants stole in and 
oe watching him with mingled amazement and 
de 


“ 








ht. 
Fe shall see whether they are lovers of music,” 
said Chopin softly to his friend, and thereupon 
began to play his fantasia on Polish airs. The 
peasants stood in rapt silence, their eyes fastened 
on the pianist’s flying fingers, and their faces 
irradiated with pleasure. Suddenly the post- 
master announced, ‘The horses are ready!” 

Chopin sprang up, but a dozen voices cried: 

“Finish that wonderful piece; finish it!” and | 
the postmaster, who had heard only a few bars, said | 
pleadingly, “I'll give you courier, horses, every- 
thing you want, if you will remain just a little 
while!” 

The fantasia was finished, and at last the pianist 
was allowed to depart, though with many expres- 
sions of sorrow from the enraptured group. Years 
afterward, when all Paris fell under the charm of | 
his marvellous spell, Chopin often recalled the | 
— paid to him by the peasants in that Polish 
an. | 
so | 


PREPARED FOR THE FUTURE. 


Abraham Fabert, who, in the seventeenth cen- 


He inhaled the perfume for a moment. Then he | tury, became a marshal of the French army, lived 


murmured, “Flowers! flowers! How beautiful 


nature is!” They were his last words. 


+ 
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IN A HURRY. 


Ata time near the conclusion of the session of 
the late Congress, the House of Representatives 
appropriated twenty-four millions of dollars in 
one bill, after an hour of debate. No opportunity 
was allowed to offer amendments to this bill. There 
Was no time for discussion or amendments. 


| 


| 


Congress had been in session three months; but | 
| of the time to a poet, and the retort was prompt: 


at the last moment the money of the people had to 


be bestowed for various objects, which may or | 


may not have been entirely worthy, at the rate of 
four hundred thousand dollars a minute, for want 
of time for longer consideration. ° 

Our forty-four state legislatures and our one 
national legislature are alike, in the respect that 
their most important business is generally done 
with a rush in the last hours of the session. 

Making the exception that the second session of 
each Congress is too short for the deliberate trans- 
action of business, there is a universal agreement 


| Flemish, and 


that our legislating bodies are in session a sufti- | 


cient length of time, altogether, to pass all the 
laws that are needed. 

The trouble is that legislators do not make good 
use of their time. The time which they waste 
early in their sessions they must do without at the 
end. 

For this state of things the people are no doubt 
responsible, as they are for other misdeeds and 
failures of their representatives. 
lue care in the choice of these representatives, 
and hold them to a strict responsibility, they may 
be able to diminish this crying sort of hasty and 
ill-considered legislation and appropriation during 
the fatal last hours of the session. 


—o 


TOO PROFOUND. 


Samuel Dexter was Secretary of War, and after- 
ward Secretary of the Treasury, under President 
John Adams. 
‘lent he asked Mr. Dexter to resign, and on receiv- 
ing a refusal, removed him. This was the first 
instance of the removal of a Cabinet officer for 
political reasons. 

It was said of Mr. Dextér that a remark made 
about Edmund Burke might be applied with equal 
truth to him. “If you should meet him-under a 
shed on a rainy day, you would at once recognize 
him as a great man.” Yet his mind was rather of 
the brilliant than the profound order, and he did 
hot hesitate to confess its rare limitations. 

He was once in company with Fisher Ames and 
Chief Justice Marshall. The great judge began a 
Weighty conversation, which turned into a mono- 
logue lasting nearly three hours. When the two 
listeners had taken their homeward way, they 
could talk of nothing but the mental depth and 
learning of their host. 


If they exercise | perfectly clear to the auditory sense of other 


in an age when learning was despised, and mere 
animal courage won the plaudits of court and 
people. ‘The king has no need of philosophers in 
his armies,” said one who knew the signs of the 


times. “He wants soldiers, stirring, active and 
resolute men. Debaters are only useful in the | 
schools.” | 


It was at this period that the Marquis of Cramail, 
at a critical moment, addressed his rear guard, 
imploring them not to ride away from the field, 
and his eloquence was at once destroyed when 
some one cried: 

“Why listen to him? He has written a book!” 

“I mend my pen with my sword,” said a noble 


“Then I am no longer astonished that you write 
80 badly.” 

But young Fabert, who became a private at the 
age of fourteen, was determined to master all the 
branches of his profession, from the simplest to 
the most complex. [le fulfilled all his practical 
duties perfectly, and at the same time studied with 
unfailing zeal. He taught himself the rudiments 
of geometry, fortification and drawing. He read 
history, studied German, Spanish, Italian and | 
was always eagerly seeking to 
improve his knowledge of geography. 

“This,” he used to say, “is as necessary to an 
officer as arms are to the soldier.” 

The result was that when France needed the 
service of a trained mind and well-disciplined 
will, Fabert was at her service. Moreover, he was 
the first marshal who rose from the ranks. 


ANT VOICES. 


The statement is often made that there are 


| probably sounds in nature too acute to be distin- 


guished by the human ear, but which may be 


members of the animal kingdom. 


Attention has just been called at a meeting of 
the British Entomological Society to a very inter- 
esting case in point. According to Doctor Sharp 
ants have the most perfect sound-producing organs 


| that have yet been discovered in insects. 


These are situated upon certain segments of the 


| abdomen of some species of ants examined by 
| him, the sounds being produced by rubbing. 


But Doctor Sharp has not heard these ant voices, 
nor has anybody else, although he is convinced of 


| their existence. The sounds are too delicate for 


When Mr. Jefferson became Presi- | 


our gross ears. 

An attempt was made to hear them with the aid 
of the microphone, but the only sound detected 
was that produced by the ants in crawling. 





MIGHT HAVE MISSED IT. 








It is said that General Knyphausen, who com- | 
manded the Hessian mercenaries in America, in 
776, knew little of the sea, and less of geography. | 
On the voyage to America, he was on board Lord | 
Howe’s ship, where he passed several uncom fort- ! 
able weeks, as the voyage was unusually long. 


Knyphausen was a martinet, so far as discipline 
was concerned. He had the strongest scruples 
against interfering, but the time came when he 
could keep silence no longer. | 

He marched stiffly up to the admiral and said: | 

oak lord, I know it is the duty of a soldier to be | 
submissive at sea, but being entrusted with the 
troops of his serene a my master, I feel it | 

y duty to inquire if it be not possible that during | 


They nice. my 
hey praised his natural gifts and his acquired the extremely dark nights we have lately had, we | 


Wisdom; especially 





did they enlarge upon the! may have sailed past America?” 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








NAVAL EXPEDITION _FOR BOYS TO THE 


World’s Fair, By St. John’s Mili- 


tary School, Man- 
lius, N. Y., via the Great Lakes. 


Organized as cadets 
of a Ship-of-War. Limited number may join. June 





27th to July 27th. Apply for terms. 


High Grade, Light Weight, 


30-inch $125. Cushion-Tired 


Suitable for Lady or Gentleman. 
Better than a $100 Pneumatic. 

- Catalogue Fi ee. 
ROUSE-DURYEA CYCLE CO., 8 G St., Peoria, Dl. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


The New and Fashionable 


Empire Silk Waist, 


YOURS FOR 


$3.98 


If you order now and send 
12c. extra for postage. 
Beautiful quality silk,black, 
cream, cardinal and nary 
J blue; the very latest, with 
4 Bretelles and Bishop sleeves. 
A special bargain to show you 
that you can save 25 per cent. 
on all your purchases; our 


Catalogue of Fashions 


gives a full list of our special 
rices, and a view of all the 
atest styles. Mailed free 
upon request to 


Ave., N.Y., Importers & Retailers. 














MAHLER BROS., 501-503 6th 


Hay-Fever 


Rose Cold —June Cold 


Sufferers 


Have you heard the joyful news 
of deliverance and cure ? Send at 
once for our book telling of the 
New Departure, and giving 
names and addresses of patients in 
all parts of the country who have 


been Cured and Stay Cured. 


Sent without charge. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


What 
,;; Did It? 


(te 
4‘ “Anna’s carpet and 

“= ' mine were bought at 
y =z? ; the sametime. Her’s 
ee ~ ee 
new and mine is worn out. That broom 
has done it. I'll try her plan on the 
next one and use only a 


BISSELL “Sweeper.” 


The “‘BISSELLS’’ save carpets— 
Almost double the life of them. 
Sold everywhere. 
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Safety Bicycle for $60. | 





THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 


¢ RANUM 


PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


a OF ~—~aak | 7 = 
<a> 


FOR NURSING MOTHERS. INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 
ro TIN VALID S 410 


CONVALESCENT S, 
For DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE,INFIRM Ano 
AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
SicnKnrH-ROOM 


SHIPPING DEPOT— 
JOHN CARLE & SONS. NEW YORE 
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SB? DRUGGISTS. 3E 


Home Comfort 












| Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
| this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


| WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont, 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘“sHome Comfort’’ Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 
A MODERN BATH... 


- « The Latest and Best. 


| Quick Self-Heating; or Toilet Cabinet 


in place of Heater. No bath-room 
required. Ornamental, practical, 
Desirable for either city 
or town. Send 2c. for cata. 
| illustrating 18 styles. Im- 
| proved Water Heaters.etc. 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub %o., 
181 H, So. Canal St., Chicago. 




















SEBBEAOSBABBBSE: 


Lightness 


PowDeER. 


wherever 
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appreciated. 


sale equals that of 
all others combined. 





That Peculiar 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., 
is due to the absolute purity and the ac- 
curate combination of the ingredients of 
the Royat Baxinc PowpDeEr. 
best things in cookery are al- 
ways made and can be made 
only with the Roya Bakinc 
Hence its use is 
universal—in the most 
celebrated restaurants, in 
the homes of the people, 
delicious, 
wholesome food 


%s Made with the pure acid of the grape. 
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and Flavor 
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crowd on the sidewalk the ordeal is almost 
appalling. There is practically no limit to the 


may be put; but it is all very amusing to the 
public. 

At the other end of the college year let us look 
at Class Day, and its most characteristic rites— 
around the ‘‘Tree.”’ 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon of Class 
Day, after many of the ‘‘spreads,’’ the Seniors all 
betake themselves to their rooms, put off their 
academic gowns and fine clothes, and put on the 
very oldest ‘‘togs’’ they possess. In grimy foot- 
bail suits, worn-out tennis flannels, anything, 
indeed, for which all regard is past, they meet in 
the college vard. 

After marching round the quadrangle and 
giving the nine ‘Rahs for each building in turn, 
they enter the small space in the centre of which 
stands the cherished ‘Tree,’ an ancientelm. All 
round the fences and buildings encircling it are 
tiers of seats put up for the occasion and occupied 
by the Class Day visitors. High upon the trunk 
of the tree is nailed a broad band of flowers. 

A long series of cheers for everything collegiate, 
from the president to the postman, is given. 
Thereupon the chief marshal gives a signal, and 
the eager spectators learn at once the full necessity 
of the change of dress the Seniors have made. 

Each and every one of the two or three hun- 
dred men now pressing close around the ‘Tree”’ 
is scrambling to reach the flowers high above 
their heads. 

The prize is so far out of reach that promiscuous 
struggling avails little, and soon a few of the 
lighter men are seen to be winning their way to 
the top. This is not through their own nimble- 
ness alone, but because the separate ‘‘sets”’ to 
which they belong have selected them as the 
means of bringing dowfi the trophies. 

Up goes one little fellow over the heads of the 
mass, but in mid-air he meets another man, 
thrust upward by other hands. They have a 
lively tussle. Perhaps both sink into the seething 
herds below; perhaps one remains on high to 
snatch off a handful or two of the flowers. 

So it goes on till all but a few leaves and blos- 
soms are gone. One man after another comes 
within an inch of getting them, and down he is 
dragged. At last some lucky and plucky chap 
seizes the last remaining bud. ‘The ‘‘Tree’’ is an 
exercise completed, and each possessor of a flower 
is at liberty to give it to his own or some one 
else’s sister. 

As at Harvard, so at Yale, the initiation to the 
| leading societies gives occasion for some odd 
ways mark the beginning and ending of the | ways. The three great Senior societies, the 
college year. It is also true that in every college | ‘‘Scroll and Keys,’’ the ‘‘Skull and Bones” and 
the inborn enmity, real or supposed, between | the “Wolf's Head,” are goals of social ambition 
Freshmen and Sophomores gives rise to many of | in New Haven. They offer the great rewards 
the performances which could not occur outside | for athletic and other undergraduate eminence. 

a college community. Their initiation day is the third Thursday in 

Everywhere the Freshman is a babe to be | May. The whole college assembles on the campus, 
weaned, a child to be taught the manners of his | every Junior hoping, often against hope, that he 
new life, an object of derision to his elders. Thus | one of the fifteen selected for each of the 
especially the first part of the year claims notice. societies. The new members are notified of their 

When the routine of the winter’s work is | election by a tap on the shoulder from one of the 
established, the life of all colleges goes on in | old members and the words, ‘‘Go to your room.”’ 
substantially the same lines. It is with the | In the crowd and confusion many of the men, 
welcoming of new classes and giving God-speed to | full of expectation yet doomed to disappointment, 
the outgoing men that most of the distinctive | are tricked by taps from practical jokers. “Go 
customs are concerned. | to your room,”’ says one of these wags, and the 

In the oldest and largest colleges we naturally | victim’s heart comes up into his throat for joy, 
look for the most striking peculiarities; yet even | only to sink deep down into his bopts at discov- 
in them no custom is all-enduring. | ering how he has been deceived. 

Yale within recent years, to make place for a| When all the elect have been notified of their 
new building, has had to lose the old ‘‘Fence’’ of | good fortune, they are subjected to strange rites 
precious memory. Such relics as chairs and | of which the outer world knows nothing. 
picture-frames, preserved in the rooms of all the | appear next day in all the glory of new badges. 
societies, are now its sole remains. When the new members are chosen to two 

The ‘Tree’ at Harvard must eventually give prominent Junior societies, a kind of latter-day 
way to the attacks of age. | tournament of song takes place. ‘The societies 

At Princeton cane-rushing—formerly one of | parade round the campus with torches, cheering 
the glories of the college—seems to be nearing its | the professors’ houses and singing their distinc- 
end. | tive songs. Oftentimes of course they meet, and 

Let us see, however, what unique customs | each crowd makes a vigorous attempt to sing the 
mark the life of some of the leading American | other down. Side by side they shout their songs, 
colleges; and for seniority’s sake Harvard shall | until they are content to pass on, each society 
be taken first. firm, no doubt, in the belief that the other is 

The early days of the college vear at Cambridge | vanquished. 
are made conspicuous by the public portion of | The cane-rush of the academic department at 
the initiation of ‘‘Neophytes” into the principal | Yale is a grand struggle between the Freshman 
Sophomore society. Through membership in | and Sophomore classes over a single cane. 
this club, familiarly known as “The Dickey,” 


The rush of the Sheffield Scientific School—the 
many doors are opened to the Harvard man, and ‘Sheff’? as it is familiarly called—is unique. 
he looks upon election in one of the first of the 
six or eight groups often chosen to the society as 
the first great prize of undergraduate social life. 

But he pays dear for his privilege. For several 
days he is put in charge of two ‘mentors,” 
members of the society in the class next above 
him, who pass their waking hours in making the 
*Neophyte's”’ life miserable. 

They array him in outlandish garb, perhaps 
with a battered silk hat, a coat turned inside out, 
a gaudy ‘“‘sweater,”’ and trousers long ago ready 
for the rag-bag. Undergraduate ingenuity 
expends itself upon these costumes—the more 
garish the better. ‘Thus bedecked the ‘““Neophyte”’ 
must attend lectures and recitations, parade up 
and down, coram populo, on the foot-ball ground, 
in some cases never allowed to move more slowly 
than ata run. 

To add to his misery, perhaps he is commanded 
to mount a fence-post and make a speech. This 
performance may take place on the public streets 
as well as in the college “vard;” in Boston as 
well as in Cambridge. For a timid vouth to find 





For the Companion, 


BARTHOLDI’S STATUE. 


Even as a mother, when the twilight falls, 

With flaming candle high above her head 

Peers from her cottage door and softly calls 

Her loitering children who too far have strayed, 

And smiles to hear their shouts come through the gloom 
Waving her flaring light to guide them home— 

So standest Thou—Great statue from thy height 


Streams out one constant welcome, o’er and o’er 


While alien serfs and exiles catch thy light 

And pull with eager hands for freedom’s shore. 

Their homes are founded on our prairies free. 

They build their fanes within our mountains’ shade 

Or, southward, nestle neath the orange tree, 

Free to abide where’er their feet have strayed. 

No more we see the stinging lash cut deep 

The dusky flesh of supplicating slave, 

No more through cypress swamps the bloodhounds 
creep 

To hunt him to his master—or his grave. 

Though black, though white, of high or low degree, 

The hand that feeds thy watch-fire now is free. 

Great, grand, majestic monument of Love 

A burning altar by the sounding sea 

: Mizpali~ imploring God to watch above 

Between our banner and the fleur de lis. 


JAYE JACQUES. 
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For the Companion. 


CURIOUS COLLEGE CUSTOMS. 


None but college men can understand the full 
meaning of the words, ‘‘When I was in college.” 
Yet the thousands who have heard, but cannot 
utter them, must know the special stress with 
which they are wont to be spoken. 

If the college man were called upon to tell just 
what makes him fond of saying these five words, 
he would probably own nine times out of ten that 
he was thinking, not of lectures and the wisdom 
of the ages, but of the spring and autumn evenings 
on the campus, the winter nights of. informal 
supper and song in jolly rooms, the old good- 
fellowship of bygone days. 

It is all very well to say that these are not the 
things for which colleges exist, nor primarily are 
they by any means; yet they play an important 
part in the making up of what we remember 
most tenderly of college days, and indeed in the 
influences that tell upon one’s after life. 

The men of each college have their peculiar 
memories. In each ‘‘seat of learning’’ distinctive 
customs grow up, and each class is early imbued 
with the spirit which refuses to let them die. 

It is noticeable that most of these distinctive 


is 


repair to a field outside the town. The Seniors 
join the assemblage to see fair play and enjoy the 
spectacle. Many of them carry linen dusters, for 
experience has proved the contest to be so spirited 
that these garments are needed to cover the con- 
testants’ loss of other raiment. 

The rush consists merely of many wrestling 


The class that throws the 
There is 


two lower classes. 
greater number of its opponents wins. 
no cane. 

On the way back to town a process known as 
‘‘shirting’’ takes place. Its motive is the securing 
by the second year men of every possible trophy 
in the shape of portions of the first year men’s 
shirts. 

College life is so many-sided at New Haven that 
it is a pity to hurry on, as we must, to Princeton. 


richest in what we seek. 
Very soon after college opens and the ‘‘cane- 


‘hill’? the town with an ironical ‘‘Proclamation,”’ 


himself- collecting and addressing a promiscuous 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





They | 


The three classes of which the school is composed | 


matches between well-mated individuals from the | 


There, too, the first weeks of the year are perhaps | 
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printed in green, giving the Freshmen gracious | 
permission to carry sticks. This placard is | 





| cially conspicuous. But what the ‘‘Proc’’ says is | 
not so momentous as the pains of bringing it | 
| forth. 

The Freshmen are so eager to prevent its 
| appearance that the Sophomores are forced to the 
| greatest strategy in having it printed. The 
| Princeton printers are very closely watched, and 
| usually the work must be done in another town. 
| With the utmost secrecy it is smuggled into a 
| Sophomore’s room. 

The Freshman vigilance never relaxes. Every 
night certain youths sit up to prevent the Sopho- 
mores’ first motion to post the bills. In the 
blackest darkness a band of Sophomores steals 
out, and always succeeds in putting up some of | 
the sheets in places to be seen of all men. 

Before the work is done the Freshmen get wind 
of it, and sally forth to remove the tokens of | 
| their shame. If they meet any of their foes at 
| their work a scrimmage ensues. But the Fresh- 
' men have to work hard and cleverly to get ail the | 

Proclamations down; and when the collegians go 
abroad in the morning light, they are nearly sure 
of the pleasure of reading more than one of the 
bulletins. The Freshmen often retort with a 
counter Proclamation, to the issue of which equal 
difficulties are presented. 

Princeton probably stands alone in the per- 
sistence of its students in the bad practice of | 
stealing the clapper of the college bell. This is | 
done so often that the authorities are said to keep | 
on hand a liberal supply of clappers for the hour | 
of need. 

Many memories of Princeton cluster round the 
Revolutionary cannon planted upright im the 
middle of the campus. Every one hears how 
that once the students of Rutgers College, in the 
neighboring town of New Brunswick, claimed a 
smaller cannon at Princeton as their rightful 
property, and in holiday time stole it away. On) 
re-assembling, the Princeton men proceeded in a | 
body to New Brunswick, threatened to tear the | 
college down if necessary, and finally carted back | 
the cannon in triumph to its old resting-place. 

The cannon, par excellence, now is the centre of | 
many gatherings, the starting-place of Hare and | 
Hound runs, the core, as it were, of many bonfires. | 
But especially on Class Day is it a thing, like the | 
Tree at Cambridge, to be remembered. 

The outdoor exercises take place around’ it. 
The last rite is the smoking of long clay pipes by 
the class, and wher they are done every man in 
turn throws his pipe down on the cannon’s head, 
and shatters it to flinders. Each piece becomes a 
trophy to be picked up by the reverent young 
alumnus, and cherished in memory of the day. 

Through the other colleges one might wander at | 
large picking up nearly everywhere some odd bit 
of custom. For vigor we could hardly find any- 
thing beyond the University of Pennsylvania 
‘bowl fight,” a struggle between Sophomores and 

| Freshmen—the first trying to put the “lowest- | 
| honor man’’ of the Freshman class into a big.| 
| wooden bowl, the Freshmen trying to keep him 
| out or break the bowl. ss 

For humor of the broader sort an obsolete 
| custom, called ‘‘the dike,’ at the University of 
Virginia, ranked high. The word ‘“dike’’—in the 
meaning of the homely phrase, ‘‘to dress up’’— 
| now remains at Charlottesville in token of the old 
practice. | 

Every college—we may let this bit of slang 
} remind us—has its special lingo. In different | 
| places, for example, “dig,” ‘‘bone,”’ “‘grind’’ and 
‘poll’ all stand for the simple verb to study. At 
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Harvard a man who tries to curry favor with his | 
instructors is said to “swipe.” In one other | 
place at least he is called a “heeler.” A long | 
glossary might be made of such terms. 
| And what of the somewhat boisterous customs | 
|at which we have been looking? Shall they all 
| be called childish and unworthy of candidates for | 
an academic degree? Possibly; but there is no 
end of good, boyish fun in them all, and what-) 
ever goes to make up the true boy has something | 
to do with forming the true man. In any event | 
| they show forth only a single side of college life, 
| which in other aspects is very serious and real. 

| We have seen only the amusing freaks of | 
college habit. There is not a college in the land 
that lacks its store—greater or less—of the truest | 
sentiment. Perhaps then we cannot better bid | 
good-by to the days every college-bred man loves | 
to remember, than with a glance at a beautiful 
practice observed at Bowdoin—the last chapel | 
service attended hy the Seniors, after the final | 
examinations of the class are finished. | 

It is the farewell college exercise of the class | 
|about to graduate. The service is held in the | 
afternoon. The seats in the beautiful gothic | 
chapel at Bowdoin are arranged lengthwise, as 
in the choir of an English cathedral. When the | 
prayers are finished the three lower classes stand 
up in their places. Then the Seniors form in the 
_ aisle, close up, link arms, four abreast, and with 
lock-step march slowly, reverently out singing | 
“Auld Lang Svne.”’ 

There is no danger that ‘‘auld acquaintance” 
| can be forgot by these strong young men singing 
together in the western light from the rich stained- 
glass windows. The literal lore of books may 
leave them in time, but they must carry out with | 
them into the world something more than the 


learning of the schools. 








every son of every Alma Mater. 


And what these Bowdoin | 
spree”’ has come off, the Sophomores endeavor to | men look back upon is in essence the possession of | thought nothing of that, of course; but presently 


However boyish and silly their college ways 
might seem to them if they had to be repeated 


variety of discomforts to which the ‘‘Neophyte”’ enlivened with personal hits at Freshmen espe- | after the coming of gray hairs, these men would 


find a score of memories easier to spare than 
those of undergraduate days. 
M. A. pE WoLre Howes, Jr. 


an 
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For the Companion. 


THE BULL AND THE BICYCLE. 


In the early autumn of 1888, C. and I were 
riding our good wheels through Evangeline’s 
land. We were rolling lazily along a well-kept, 
level highway, and blessing the efficient road- 
makers of Nova Scotia. Ahead of us, across a 
wide, flashing water, the storied expanse of 
Minas, towered the blue-black bastion of Cape 
Blomidon, capped with rolling vapors. To our 
left, and behind us, rose fair, rounded hills, 
some thickly wooded, others with orchards and 
meadows on their slopes; while to our right lay 
far unrolled those rich diked lands which the 


| vanished Acadian farmers of old won back from 


the sea. 

Though another race now held these lovely 
regions, we felt that the landscape, through 
whatever vicissitudes, must lie changelessly under 
the spell of one enchantment, the touch of the 
beloved poet. We felt that something more than 
mere beauty of scene, however wonderful, was 
needed to explain the exalted mood which had 
taken possession of two hungry and athletic 
wheelmen like ourselves; and we acknowledged 
that additional something in the romance of 
history and song. 

Presently we came to a stretch of road which 
had been treated to a generous top-dressing of 
loose sand. Such ignorance of the principles of 
good road-making soon brought us down both 
from our lofty mood and from our laboring 
wheels. We trudged toilsomely for nearly half a 
mile, saying unkind things now of the Nova 
Scotian road-makers, and quite forgetting the 
melodious sorrows of the Acadian exiles. 

Then we came to the village of Port Avon, and 
were much solaced by the sight of the village inn. 

In the porch of the unpretentious hostelry we 
found a fellow ’cycler in a sorely battered condi- 
tion. Several strips of court-plaster, black and 
pink, distributed artistically about his forehead, 
nose and chin gave a mightily grotesque appear- 
ance to his otherwise melancholy countenance. 
One of his stockings was rolled down about his 
ankle, and he was busy applying arnica to a 
hadly-bruised shin. 

Against the bench on which he was sitting 
leaned a bicycle which looked as if it had been in 
collision with an earthquake. 

The poor fellow’s woebegone countenance 
brightened up as we entered, and we made 
ourselves acquainted. He was a solitary tourist 
from Eastport, Maine, and a principal in the 
important case of Bull rersus Bicycle, which had 
just been decided very much in the favor of Bull. 
We dined together, and as our appetites dimin- 


| ished our curiosity increased. 


Presently Caldwell, as the woebegone ’cyclist 
called himself, detailed to us his misadventure, 
as follows: 

“It wasn’t more than an hour before you 
fellows came that I got here myself. I was ina 
nice mess, I can tell you. But plenty of cold 
water and Mrs. Briggs’s arnica and court-plaster 
have pulled me together a lot. I only hope we 
can do as much after dinner for that poor old 
wheel of mine! 

“This morning I had a fine trip pretty nearly 
all the way from Hanston. Splendid weather, 
wasn’t it; and a good hard road most of the 
way,eh? You remember that long, smooth hill 
about two miles back from here, and the road 
that crosses it at the fort, nearly at right angles? 
Well, as I came coasting down that hill, happy as 
a clam, my feet over the handles, I almost ran 
into a party of men, with ropes and a gun, 
moving along that cross-road. 

“IT stopped for a little talk with them, and 
asked what they were up to. It appeared that a 
very dangerous bull had got loose from a farm 
up the river, and had taken to the road. They 
were afraid it would gore somebody before they 
could recapture it. I asked them if they knew 
which way it had gone, and they told me the 
‘critter’ was sure to make right for the dike 
lands, where it used to pasture in its earlier and 
more amiable days. 

‘That cross-road was the way to the dikes, 
and they pursued it confidently. I took it into 
my head that it would be a lark to go along with 
them, and see the capture of the obstreperous 
animal; but the men, who were intelligent 
fellows and knew what they were talking about, 
told me I should find the road too heavy and 
rough for my wheel. Rather reluctantly, I bade 
them good morning and continued my journey 
by the highway. 

“Now, as a fact, that bull had no notion of 
going to the dikes. He had turned off the cross- 
road and sauntered along the highway, just 
where he could get most fun and see the most of 
life. But I’ll venture to say he hadn’t counted 
on meeting a bicycle. 


*“T hadn’t gone more than mile, or 


half a 


| perhaps less, when a little distance ahead of me I 


noticed some cattle feeding by the roadside. I 


one of the cattle—a tremendous animal, almost 
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pure white—stepped into the middle of the road | hour in tinkering at the machine we had to give | the opening of the war had spent its impelling 


and began to paw the mud. Certain anxious 
questionings arose within me. 

“Then the animal put his great head to the 
earth and uttered a mighty bellow. 
perturbation of spirit I concluded that the angry 
bull had not betaken himself to the dikes, after 
all. 

“I felt very bitter toward those men for this 


| 
| 
} 
} 


With much | 


mistake, and for not having suffered me to go} 


along with them on their futile errand. They 
wanted the bull, and wouldn't find him. I, on 
the other hand, had found him; and I didn’t 
want him at all. 

“I checked my course, pedalling very slowly, 
uncertain what to do. The bull stood watching 
me. 


me on the hill or on the soft cross-road. If I 


If I turned and made tracks he would catch | 


took to the woods there was little to gain, for | 


there were no fences behind which to take refuge ; 
and if I should climb a tree I knew the beast 
would demolish my wheel. 

“Straight ahead, however, as far as I could see, 
the road was level and good; and in the distance 
I saw farms and fences. I decided to keep right 
on. 

“The road along there is wide and hard, as 
you know, and bordered with a deep ditch. I 
put on good speed; and the bull, as he saw me 
approaching, looked a little puzzled. He took 
the wheel and me, I presume, for some unheard 
of monster. I guessed his meditations, and 
concluded he was getting frightened. 

“But there I was mistaken. He was only 
getting in a rage. He suddenly concluded that it 
was his mission to rid the world of monsters; 
and with a roar he charged down to meet me. 

‘Now,’ thought I, ‘for a trick! and then a 
race, in which I'll show a pretty speedy pair of 
heels!" I rode straight at the bull, who must 
have had strange misgivings, though he never 
flinched. At the last possible moment I swerved 
sharply aside, and swept past the baffled animal 
in a fine, triumphant curve. Before he could stop 
himself and turn I was away down the road, at 
a pace that I knew would try his mettle. 

“But the brute had a most pernicious energy. 
He came thundering and pounding along my 
tracks at a rate that kept me quite busy. 1 
staved ahead easily enough, but I did not do 
much more than that for fear of getting winded. 

‘‘There’s where I made the mistake, I think. 
I ought to have done my utmost, in order to 
discourage and distance my pursuer. I didn’t 
allow for contingencies ahead, but just pedalled 
along gaily and enjoyed the situation. Of course 
I kept a sharp lookout, in order that I shouldn't 
take a header over a stone; but I felt myself 
master of the situation. 

*‘At last, and in an evil hour, I came to where 
they had been mending the road with all that 
abominable sand. Let us pass over my feelings 
at this spot. They were indescribable. My wheel 
almost came to a standstill. ‘Then I called up 
fresh energies, and bent forward and strained to 
the task. I went ahead, but it was like wading 
through a feather-bed; and the bull began to 
draw nearer. 

“A little in front the fences began. ‘The first 
was a high board fence, with a gate in it, anda 
hay-road leading by a rough bridge into the 
highway. My whole effort now was to make 
that gate. 

“The perspiration was rolling down my face, 
half-blinding me. My mighty pursuer was getting 
closer and closer; and I was feeling pretty well 
pumped. It was as much as a bargain which 
would win the race. I dared not look behind, 
but my anxious ears kept me all well 
informed. 

“I reached the bridge and darted across it. 
Immediately I heard my pursuer’s feet upon it. 
lhad no time to dismount. 1 rode straight at the 
gate, ran upon it, and shot over it head-first in a 
magnificent header, landing m a heap of stones 
and brambles. 

“In a glow of triumph, which at first prevented 
ime feeling my wounds, I picked myself up—and 
beheld the furious beast in the act of trying to 
gore my unoffending bicycle. 

“At first he had stopped in consternation, 
naturally amazed at seeing the monster divided 
into two parts. ‘The portion which had shot over 
the gate he perceived to be very like a man; but 
the other part remained all the more mysterious. 
Presently he plunged his horns tentatively into 
the big wheel; whereupon my brave bicycle 
reared and struck him in the eye with a handle. 
and set the little wheel crawling up his back. 

“At this the bull was astonished and alarmed— 
so much so that he backed off alittle way. Then 
seeing that the Iicycle lay motionless on the 
ground he charged upon it again, maltreating it 
shamefully, and tossing it up on his horns. 

“This was too much for me. I ran up, reached 
over the gate, and laid hold of my precious wheel. 
By strange good fortune I succeeded in detaching 
it from the brute’s horns and hauling it over the 
gate.* Then I pelted the animal with sticks and 
Stones till he got disgusted and moved away. 

“As soon as he was safely off the scene I 
opened the gate and limped sorrowfully down to 
this place, dragging my wheel by my side. Do 
you think we can do anything with it?” 

“The first thing necessary,” said I, ‘‘is to have 
an examination, and make a diagnosis of its 
injuries.”’ 

This we forthwith proceeded to do, and found 
the matter pretty serious. After spending an 


too 








up the job. Then we set forth on a visit to the 
village biacksmith who, after being regaled with 
a full account of Caldwell’s misadventure, 
addressed himself to his task with vast good-will. 

He was a skilful man, and before nightfall the 
wheel was in better travelling shape than its 
unlucky owner. -But Caldwell was good stuff, 
and of a merry heart, so that when, on the 
following day, he became our travelling com- 
panion, we found that his scars and his lugubrious 
countenance only heightened the effect of his 
good-fellowship. Cuar.es G. D. Roperts. 
—_—_—_—_ oe 


For the Companion. 
BOY SOLDIERS. 


During the Civil War a large proportion of the 
members of both armies were mere boys in years, 
though sturdy men when judged by their efficiency 
as soldiers. Amidst all the dangers and duties of 
camp and field, none were more faithful, brave 
and patient than they. 

It has been stated—and I believe it to be true— 
that the average age at enlistment of the soldiers 
of the Union army was but twenty-two years and 
a fraction. Of course there were hundreds of 
thousands above that age, up to forty, forty-five 
and even fifty; but other hundreds of thousands 
were from sixteen to eighteen, and many even 
younger than that. 

At the beginning of the long and bloody struggle 
the regulation on the subject of age was strictly 
observed. Only volunteers between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five were accepted by the 


force, and volunteering less free. The 
repeated calls for men, hundreds of thousands at 
a time, had in degree exhausted the 
resources of the country in fighting material. 

So the great need for soldiers gave the oppor- 
tunity, for which they had so long been waiting 
and watching, to the boys who had hitherto been 
too young to pass muster, and whose hearts had 
long been saddened by the fear that the war 
would be over before they had a chance to 
participate in it. 

The boys were accepted as recruits with the 
greater willingness because experience had already 
shown that they made good soldiers. There were 
forcible reasons why, as a general thing, they 
could go better than men more advanced in life. 
The great majority of those who were past the 
line of manhood had families dependent upon 
them. 

These could scarcely be blamed for feeling as a 
German soldier did at Chancellorsville. When 
the rout of Howard’s corps was at its height, and 
the officers were attempting to arrest the tide of 
disaster, the man alluded to was sharply rebuked 
by his commander for running away. 

‘“‘Sheneral,”’ he exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘vat 
kind of a blace is this for a man mit a vife und 
sefen shildren!’’ 

The boys and young men under twenty years 
of age had fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters 
to whom they were bound by the strongest and 
most endearing ties; but it was nevertheless true, 
and they knew it, that they could be spared more 
easily than their fathers and married brothers. 

They started, as all the raw soldiers did, with 
great bulging knapsacks, crammed to the utmost 


was 


some 




















“it was like wading through a feather-bed.” 


mustering officers, if they knew it. It is true 


that as early as 1861 many who were under 
eighteen, moved by patriotic impulses, and 


perhaps to some extent by the love of adventure, 
managed to get their names upon the rolls of the 
army, and marched away “with gay and gallant 
tread”’ to the sound of fife and drum. But they 
succeeded in working their way in by sheer 
misrepresentation of their age. 

I have in mind the case of a lad who was not 
yet sixteen years old when he went to the front 
as a member of the regiment in which it was my 
fortune to serve—the Sixty-fifth Ohio. ‘There 
never was a better, braver soldier than he. At 
Stone River, while acting as orderly to the 
brigade commander, a bullet plowed an ugly hole 
through his nose and cheek. He was a handsome 
boy, and this ruined his good looks for a time. 
But nature is a great restorer, and she has dealt 
kindly by this young man, though the marks of 
the cruel missile remain. He was off duty from 
his wound but a few weeks, and then rejoined his 
company—as ‘“‘chipper’’ as ever and ready for 
any duty. 

At Chickamauga he received a desperate wound 
through the body. He was captured on the field, 
and we expected never to see him again alive. A 
few days later he was exchanged. His pluck 
carried him through, and he recovered in much 
better condition than would have been thought 
possible with such a hurt. 

This gallant youth became a member of the 
Fifty-first Congress from the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis district of Minnesota. 

There was a chubby lad of about the same age 
in another company of the same regiment. He 
was wounded in the same battle; a musket ball 
passed through his abdomen from front to back. 
He, too, was taken prisoner; and when the 
casualty list. was made up after the fight was 
done, his name was placed among the killed, for 
no one imagined that he could live more than a 
few hours. But in afew months he was back in 
his place. He served two vears after that, and is 
living to-day. 

I cite these two cases as examples of the posses- 
sion by the boys of ‘‘sand,’’ as the soldiers called 
the quality of plucky endurance. 

In 1864, the “fighting year’’ of the war, the 
rules governing enlistments were relaxed in some 
measure. The enrofling officers took the boys 


without too many questions, and were glad to get 
them. 


The great patriotic outburst which marked 





with mementos of affection with which the 
loving ones at home loaded them down. Mothers 


and sisters would not have done this had they 


imagined how many pounds every ounce on a! 


soldier's back seemed to weigh on the long, weary 
marches. 

The boys quickly learned to ‘‘shed’’ their 
surplusage, and within three months from the 
time they entered the service half of them aban- 
doned the knapsack altogether. They wore their 
blouses and trousers until they had an opportunity 
to draw new ones. If they had a change of under- 
garments they carried them in their blankets, 
which were twisted into a roll, tied at the ends 
like old-fashioned doughnuts, and thrown over 
the head from one shoulder to the opposite hip. 

Then there were the musket, the belt with 
eartridge-box and bhavonet-scabbard, the haver- 
sack with three days’ rations, and the cantecn 
full of water. ‘The soldier was often required to 
carry a hundred rounds of heavy ball cartridge 
forty in the box and the rest in pockets or haver- 
sack, as he might choose. 

Beside these there were an overcoat, a rubber 
blanket or “‘poncho,’’ which was invaluable in 
wet weather, and half of a shelter or ‘*pup”’ tent. 
By the time a boy had carried all these twenty 
miles in a day, or perhaps thirty miles under the 
stress of an emergency, he knew what it was to 
be tired, as he never did while corn or 
making hay. 

How every bone and muscle and tendon ached, 
and how keen was the pain from the blisters 
upon his tender feet! What a blessed relief it 
was, at the end of the day’s tramp, to throw off 
the accoutrements, bathe the feet in a stream, 
and then drop upon the ground to rest! 

In camp the young soldier was, as an almost 
unbroken rule, cheerful, obedient, and always 
ready for duty, however irksome it might be. 
The glamour and romance upon which his imagi- 
nation had feasted soon faded before the actual 
daily experiences of army life, but his pluck 
never deserted him. He struggled bravely against 
homesickness, and rarely failed to overcome this 
remorseless enemy. His cheery good-nature was 
worth more to himself and his comrades than 
barrels of medicine. * 

During the tiresome round of drilling, while on 
‘fatigue duty,’’ when pacing the beat of the 
camp-guard or standing, a watchful sentinel, at 
night in storm and darkness on the lonely out- 
post, he never complained. He kept up his 


hoeing 


Sy ted 


spirits, and the fun he managed to find or make 
proved an effectual antidote for the **blues.”* 

In battle the boy soldier was as brave as a lion. 
He knew no fear; if he did, he was too proud to 
allow it to get the mastery. I have 
sixteen years charge with flashing bayonets into 


seen bovs of 
a deadly fire, when the air was full of hissing 
bullets. 
ments into the Scores 
and hundreds went blast, but 
those who were spared kept on, leading the way 


I have seen them leap over entrench- 
very faces of the enemy 
down before the 
for those who were less eager to fling themselves 
upon the enemy. It was a that 
flag when its bearer was shot down, half-way up 


boy seized our 
Mission Ridige, and bore it to the crest and over 
the breastworks that crowned the height. 

During the Atlanta campaign, in 1864, there 
was in the Twenty-third Sherman's 
army a division of new troops, composed largely 
of boys. I that of the six 
thousand soldiers of this division, commanded by 


Corps of 


believe two-thirds 
General A. P. Hovey, since governor of Indiana, 
were under the of All through 
the army these troops were known as ‘“‘Hovey’s 
babies.”’ 

“Now see the in'’’ exclaimed a 
grizzled veteran at Resaca, as Hovey’s division 
swept past in line of battle to assault the enemy's 
line. 

The babies did ‘‘go in,’ and covered themselves 
with glory. The deadly made dire 
havoc in their ranks, but those came out 
were greeted with prodigious cheers from the 
soldiers who had their conspicuous 
gallantry. 

General Hovey was proud of his babies, as he 
had a right to be. All through that long 
bloody campaign they acted nobly the 
assigned them. For a hundred and twenty days 
and nights there constant fighting and 
skirmishing and marching and flanking, in that 
protracted grapple. Brave boys were Hovey’s! 

In the Confederate army the boys were no less 
numerous. In our devious wanderings through 
the South, so sparse was the population we saw 
that we often wondered where the soldiers came 
from who filled the Confederate ranks. Indeed, 
it is little less than a marvel that the South held 
at bay so long and successfully the mighty armies 
that poured down from the North. It 
grand fight they made, and history will accord 
them the full meed of honor for 
courage and patient, steadfast endurance. 

At the outset the same restrictions relative to 
age were in force at the South as in the North. 
After a year or two of war it became necessary 
to fill up the depleted battalions, and the limitation 
was extended at both ends, taking in all between 
Thousands of the 


age nineteen. 


babies go 


missiles 
who 


witnessed 
and 
part 


was 


Was a 


boundless 


the ages of sixteen and sixty. 
boys were already in the army; but this made all 
liable for military duty, and but few who were 
able-bodied remained at home. 

These Southern boys, too, bravely shouldered 
their muskets and faced bayonets and blazing 


cannon. On many a field they met the boys who 
were following another flag, and with heroism 
suffered death and mutilation in the awful 


conflict. 

It was a stern, hard school for the lads, North 
and South, but all were obeying the command of 
duty as they saw it, and the experience made 
them men years before they could have reached 
that stage of life in the usual pursuits of peace. 
War at best is a calamity that cannot be measured, 
but it is not wholly without its compensating 
features. 

As vividly as though it occurred but yesterday 
do I remember an incident at the battle of Peach- 
Tree Creek, near Atlanta, July 20, 1864. From 
behind a barricade of rails and logs, hastily 
thrown up, we had been able to repulse a most 
gallant charge of a Confederate division. As 
soon the shattered assaulting column had 
retired from our front, large details of Union 
soldiers were sent out with stretchers to bring in 
the Confederate wounded, who lay thickly upon 
the field. 

Our own loss in the engagement—I mean the 
loss to the Second Division of the Fourth Corps— 
had been comparatively light, and our surgeons 
were able to give attention to the sufferers on the 
other side. 

A wounded foe was an enemy no longer. In 
countless instances soldiers on both sides, moved 
by the instincts of humanity, stanched with as 
much tenderness and sympathy as they could 
have shown toward their own stricken messmates, 
the wounds of those who an hour before were 
eager to take their lives. 

Among those brought in was a pale boy not 
more than fifteen vears old, a member of a Georgia 
regiment, with !'s thigh shattered by a musket- 
ball. It was a desperate wound, and his life 
seemed to be fast flowing away as we laid bim 
upon a blanket in the shade of some bushes. 

We gave him water from our canteens and 
hardtack from our haversacks; we had nothing 


as 


better. A surgeon dressed his wound, and the 
soldiers in blue comforted him with words of 


cheer and kindness. His lip began to quiver, and 
then the tears trickled from his eyes as he sobbed : 
“IT didn’t allow you-all would be so good to 


me! ‘They told us that vou killed them that you 
took prisoners!” 
The bugles sounded the ‘Fall in,’’ and we 


marched away. I never heard of this boy after- 
ward, but I presume another grave was added to 
the many, many thousands that marked the trail 


of those great armies. W. F. Hinman. 
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PENSIONS. 

Why does the government pension those who have 
been soldiers ? 

What other persons 
reasons ? 

How much does this country pay yearly for pensions ? 

Why is this sum rapidly increasing ? 

What is a “civil pension list?” 

Learn something of foreign pension systems. 


receive pensions? For what 
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IN MEMORY OF OUR SAILORS AND 
MARINES. 


The Mupere 


d mouth, the dryad of the year, 
le, half-visible, is here! 


May, palpa 
She lives, encompassed by her | sereen, 
To peep with laughing eyes, herself unseen. 


She lingers in the lanes or ferny w 

Or where the meadow blooms in solitude, 

Or listens on the river’s sedgy brink 

To the glad song of her own bobolink. 

Her swift foot pauses where the grasses wave 
Above some half-forgotten soldier’s grave. 

She stoops above war-desolated spots 

To seal forgiveness with forget-me-nots, 

And writes with mosses on the crumbling stone 
Heroic names recalled by her alone. 


O May, so prodigal in memories! 

Hast thou forgot the battles on the seas ? 

Hast thou forgot the seamen that went down 

Without a fear to blanch the cheek of brown? 

No violet or primrose ever rests 

Its fluted leaves upon these warrior-breasts, 

No friendly hand has decked their ocean grave, 
or sorrow’s tribute reached them through the wave. 

Perchance the drifting seaweed drops a spray 

In the unfolded arm, then floats away: 

Perchance those crystal corridors below 

Are lighted by a faint and shifting glow 

Where passing birds, with soft and sheeny wings, 

Shed gleams of glory if their wanderings! 


Not for their age alone the brave old ships 
Set thundering trumpets to their iron lips! 
seer pousee that awful eloquence of fire 
To right the wrong and lift the right still higher. 
The ocean or the s + — claims the wrecks, 
And shadowy crews invest the rotting decks. 
A ghostly canvas flutters to the breeze. 
Hast thou no garlands, May, for such as these ? 
Bring thy deep urn filled with a nation’s tears; 
Sing thy sweet psalm sprung from our happier years: 
And where a warship moulders on our shore, 
Worn like a grandsire whose ay | work is o’er, 
Yet on whose rough cheek baby-fingers stray, 
Give the grim past the blossoms of to-day! 
CuRTIS MAY. 
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A HAUNTED HEART. 


Why should we fear the ghosts—if any ghosts 
there be—of the gentle and kindly dead ? If, indeed, 
our grandmother comes back, a pale shade, from 
some world to us unknown, surely she would be 
our grandmother still, and the touch of her hand 
upon our hair would be as kind as of old. 

Nay, even if the ghost had been a pickpocket or 


| 


| it not be that memory is the executioner in the | 


We have, in this world, our executioners—may 


' world that is to come ? 


| was crowded, as it always is on holidays, with | 
|men and women, like ourselves waiting to go to. 


| 





ashi ijcicthlatiiiions 
MY LITTLE PATRIOT. 


“It was Memorial day,” writes a Cambridge | 
| correspondent to The Companion. 
had been working all the morning tying lilacs and | 
peonies into bunches, and making wreaths of | 
At last father | 

and I left the house, and were standing on the | 
| corner of the street with our baskets and bundles, | 


“At home we 
lilies-of-the-valley and wild violets. 
The sidewalk 


awaiting the Mount Auburn car. 


the cemetery, and with many joyous children, 
laughing, playing, now and then peering down 


the street, and exclaiming in a burst of ecstasy, | 


‘Oh, I guess I see it! The procession is coming!’ 


“The day was hot and rather muggy, but every 
one looked tolerably comfortable, anc sto ang A 
Yet as I stood there [ could not help wondering 
how many of the men and women about me, 
Memorial day really meant more than any other 
holiday. 

“Suddenly I felt some one touch my elbow, and 
looking down I saw a little, pale-faced, ten-year- 
old girl gazing up into my eyes. She was neatly 
dressed fh a white frock, but the face, so white 
and of a transparent hue, showing clearly the blue 
veins under the eyes, almost startled me. 

“Her hair tightly drawn over the temples gave 
unmistakable evidence of illness. She was look- 
ing into my eyes with a half smile, as if waiting 
for me to speak before she ventured to ask her 
question. I fancy my responsive glances gave her 


| courage. 


| 
| 


a burglar, he would not care to pick our pockets | 


when he came back from a world where gold and 
silver are not needed. It would be far more 


“*Mister,’ she said, ‘mister, are you going to the 
cemetery ?’ 

“*Yes, my dear,’ I replied. 

“ ‘Well, will you please carry these for a soldier’s 

rave?’ 
4 ‘As she spoke she raised a beautiful little bunch 
of pure white snowballs, which she had been half 
concealing behind her dress, and handed them to 
me. 


a aren’t you going to Mount Auburn?’ I) 


asked. 

“*No, I can’t go to-day,’ she said. ‘Some time 
I’m going, but I’ve got to take care of Jimmy, for 
my mamma is sick. 

“*Isn’t there any particular soldier’s grave you 
want me to decorate?’ I questioned. 

«No, sir,’ she answered. 

* “Then do you want me to put them on the grave 
of a soldier who used to live here in Cambridge, 
and who was killed in the war?’ 

“*Oh yes,’ she replied, almost joyfully, and her 
face lighted so that it looked quite pretty. ‘I must 

0 now, you know,’ and before I had time to ask 

er name my little patriot was gone. 

“As | arranged the flowers that day upon the 
grave of a soldier who was once my friend, none 
seemed to hold up their heads so well as the snow- 
balls, which I tucked here and there among the 
periwinkle.” 


ao 
4 





STRANGE TYPES OF MANKIND. 


There are few more interesting or more difficult 
subjects of scientific investigation than the origin, 
relations and development of the various races 
of man. Whence came the American Indians? 
Whence came the Ainos of Japan? Just as we 
here in America find ourselves in contact with 
the survivors of an ancient people whose origin is 
involved in obscurity, so the Japanese, who have 
shown such a remarkable aptitude for the adoption 


| and development of European ideas of civiliza- 


probable that he should come repentant for some | 


wrong, and seeking an opportunity to beg some- 


body’s pardon. 

But there are ghosts that we have reason to 
fear; ghosts of our own creating, which no spell 
will exorcise; ghosts of past follies and past 
sins. 

It seems but a trifle when we yield to some 
sudden temptation. We forgive ourselves per- 
haps, but memory does not forgive. The ghost 
of the evil deed—the wrong done, the cruelty 
inflicted—lurks in some shadowy corner of our 
heart, and some time when we awake at night, or 
in an hour of physical weakness, it slips from its 
hiding-place and jeers at us. 

“You stand well before the world,’’ it whispers. 
“What if the world Anew ?”’ 

Lola Montez had a reputation for recklessness 
in her time. One would have said she was a 
daughter of earth and not a daughter of heaven; 
yet it was Lola Montez who gave to one of the 
noblest men now living one of the suggestive 
lessons of his life. He was only twelve years old 
when she said to him: 

‘‘Remember, my boy, there is one time in the 
twenty-four hours that will come to you in the 
future, when you cannot get away from yourself 
—when you must know just what you are, and 
remember just what you have done. It will be 
the half-hour before you go to sleep.”’ 

Poor woman! It may be that she had learned 
to fear the ghosts that haunted her own heart. 

The most terrible of all punishments for sin is 
that we cannot wn-sin it. If we could be beaten 
with many stripes, we might sometimes be willing 
to pay that price for our apples of Sodom. Buta 
worse thing is when our chastisement does not 
come—when we are conscious of stains upon our 





souls from which those who honor and love us | 


now would turn away in sad amazement if they 
knew of them. 
The sin-sick soul may listen with pleasure to 


the world’s praise, when the sun is high in the | 


bright heavens; but sometimes, at night, when 
the curtains have been drawn, and the lights are 
out, the ghost steals from the heart’s hidden 
corner, and whispers: ‘1 was here all the time— 
what if they had seen me?’ And the poor soul 
whom the ghost mocks shivers with sudden dread. 

A man was expressing his pity for his friend, 
whom the world had misjudged. But the friend 
smiled and said: 

“TI can bear anything that I have not deserved 
—to have deserved it would have heen the true 
misery.” 


tion, live neighbors to a savage race whose pecu- 
liarities they have begun to study with keen 
interest. 


New facts and theories concerning these myste- 
rious peoples have recently been set forth both in 
Europe and America. As to the Ainos, the conclu- 
sion has been reached by some students that they 
exhibit, to use Mr. MacRitchie’s expression, 
“unmistakable traces of a near descent, by at 
least one line of their ancestry, from the most 
crude form of humanity.” 

Just what the “most crude form of humanity” 
was no one can yet say. The men who dwelt in 
caves, and fought for their b agegene with hyenas 
and bears, were undoubtedly a very crude race, 
and er their remains indicate that they were dis- 
tinctively human in all their characteristics. 

The supposed race, some of whose skeletons 
have been found in Belgium, with low heads, big 
jaws and crooked thighs, were crude representa. 
tives of humanity, but no one can assert that they 
were the cruclest. 

The studies which ethnologists are now making 
of the Ainos are greatly aided by the remarkable 
artistic ability of the Japanese, who have entered 
with spirit into the investigation of the life and 
peculiarities of the savages, and whose colored 
sketches depict them and their surroundings with 
much vividness. 

‘In regard to the American Indians Doctor Ten 
Kate has announced the opinion that they do not 
represent a type of mankind, which can be called 
exclusively an American type, but that they 
present the characteristics of the yellow or Mon- 

olian races. He qualifies this, however, by 

eclaring that he does not mean to say that “the 
American aborigines are Mongolians in the strict 
sense of the word, or that America has been 
yo from Asia.” 

e frankly confesses that he does not know 
“where the Indians came from.” It seems then 
that there is a plenty of room yet for investigation 
and discovery in regard to the origin of our “red 
—, whose history is the romance of the Western 
world. 


* 
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SHOOTING AN ALLIGATOR. 


One day after dinner, says a traveller in Queens- 
land, who has recorded his experiences under the 
title “Missing Friends,” we found that an alligator 
had taken away one of the working bullocks, 
which was lying down a few hundred yards from 
the house. The tracks showed plainly that the 
animal must have taken its victim by the hind- 
quarters and dragged it along, for the earth was 
plowed up where the bullock had been holding 
back with its head and forelegs. 

It had been = 3 to the river’s edge, and 
there killed and partly eaten. As we approached 


the bank we saw the alligator by the carcass, still | 


| feeding, but it dropped into the water like a stone 


at sight of us. 

My employer, Mr. A—, turned to me with 
—— eyes. 

“Now is our chance!” he cried. ‘“To-night and 
to-morrow night it will come again and eat of the 
bullock. Then we can shoot it.” 

The next evening we sought the spot as soon as 
darkness began to fall. he river-bank nearest 
the water was very steep for about thirty yards; 
then there was a gentle slope for another twent 
yards, and on that slope the carcass of the bulloc 
was now lying. 


g 
We were careful to have the wind against us, as | 


| the alligator is shy, and would never ascend the 
| bank if it should smell us. 

We lay down flat on the ground behind the 
bushes, and it was agreed that I was not on any 
account to fire until Mr. A—— should give me the 
signal by means of a touch. Then I was to fire 
into the mouth of the alligator, while he at the 
same moment tried to send a ball through its —_ 

We ra! in this position until oy , and then 
came a heavy body creeping up the hill, distinctly 
audible, though out of sight. Now and then the 
noise would cease for a minute or two; then it 
would come on again, and at last we saw the dark 
mass of the alligator come crawling up to the bul- 
lock, and begin tearing at it. 

I dared not move sufficiently to look at Mr. 
A——, but I nervously awaited the signal to fire. 
The alligator turned this a and that; at one 
moment it almost seemed as if its powerful tail 
might sweep us away. 

. At length we heard another alligator crawling 
up the bank, and the first one began,snapping its 
jaws ferociously. 

Then came the signal. Bang! went the rifles. 
The beast did not move a muscle. It was quite 
dead, and we could hear the other one tearing and 
rolling down into the water again. 


—__—_—- —_~@=—_____—__ 
For the Companion. 
MONTH OF MAY. 


The butterfly skips in the azure air 
To the golden noise of the bee’s bassoon; 
e white moth whirls with never a care 
In the lukewarm light of the springday noon; 
And sweet is the breath of the orchard’s flowers, 
And the silvery drip from its groinéd arches, 
And its light and shade—like magica! bowers, 
here Time the grey sentinel] never marches. 
| Ah! Who can be sad while the robins dart, 
With their bosoms red from a burning heart ? 
There is never a grief when the blossoms part 
In the lovely month of May! 


| Above and about are the wingéd ships 
| Of the insects bound for a honey-port; 
| And there, a quid in his roguish lips, 


| Eternally seen in his idle spart 
| The grasshopper hobbles the clover through. 
| His shanks drawn into their new green tights, 
| Like a fay who has lost his satin shoe, 
| In last ntgpe’s dance with his kindred sprites. 
| Ah! Who can be sad when all nature beats 
} To the tune that time in his round re 
When the winter has waned and life- 
In the lovely month of May! 


The willow is waving its robe of green 

| With the airy grace of a dancing girl; 

| By the brooklet’s wave is the buttercup seen, 
here the minnow leaps from the pebbles’ pearl; 
And out in the croft the lambkins bleat, 

prived of their dam the farmer boy; 

While the brown calf ’s fast to its mother’s teat; 
And a fluffy br is the barnyard’s joy. 

Ah! ho can be sad with the joy around, 
When the biushing lass by her lover’s crowned, 
As they wander as one o’er the mellow ground, 

In the lovely month of May! 


EDWARD VALENTINE. 
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“DE LOAD.” 


The colored hack-drivers of the city of Wash- 
ington are well known to he more “set in their 
ways” than almost any other public carriage- 
drivers in the world. 
tors from a Northern city who had little interest 
in the public monuments of Washington, but who 
were greatly interested in the exuberant tree and 
flower growth of the District of Columbia, engaged 
a “hack” in Pennsylvania Avenue, and asked the 
old colored driver to take them to some of the 
quiet country roads and lanes about the city. 


The old man looked at them with a superior air, 
and proceeded to take them to the Washington 
Monument, the Patent Office building, and to other 
well-known show-places in the capital. 

“But we don’t want to see these things!” the 
visitors protested. “We want to go out in the 
country !” 

“Wha’ de load know ’bout whar dey wan’ to 

o?” answered the old driver, contemptuously. 
De load ain’ gwine know nuflin’ bout Wash’n’t’n! 
1 gwine show you de princerpull objicks ob int’- 
russ !”’ 

And he continued his drive up and down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, through K Street, and in front 
of the public buildings. 

But in the Old World there is said to be a set of 
drivers who are still more autocratic with their 
“loads” than those of Washington. They are the 
cochers of Marseilles. Once a lady, having been 
stranded in that French city for a few hours 
between trains, and seeing the blue sea glinting in 
the distance, was filled with a desire to go and see 





She went out and found a sleepy fiacre-driver 
dozing on his seat. 

“Dr ver,” she said, “please take me out to the 
sea.’ 

“To the sea!” exclaimed the driver. 
do you want to ge there for, little one?’ 

“To see it, to sure!” 

“To see the sea! Now that’s very foolish. You 
would get all burned Ae age would get all dust 
and sand. No, don’t go to the sea-shore, little one; 

0 back to your room and take a little nap; that’ll 
do you a lot more good!” 

e driver resumed his dozing on his seat, and 
the lady, finding nothing better to do, obeyed his 
command. 


“And what 


+ 
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EQUAL TO THE EMERCENCY. 


The New York Tribune reports “the most dread- 
ful experience” of a débutante at her first dinner 
party. “Really too dreadful for anything,” she 
says it was, and all the fault of a boot-maker who 
| had persuaded her to keep a pair of slippers that 
| were too small for her. Her feet looked “espe- 

cially nice” in them, she modestly confesses, a 
| fact which perhaps lent force to the maker’s 
| eloquence. At all events she kept them, and wore 
| them to the aforesajd dinner. 


My feet were a little squeezed, but didn’t hurt 
me a bit, and I pictured to myself how nice they 
would look crossed just outside of my gown in the 
drawing-room afterward when the men came in. 

| Alas! rejoiced too soon, and my woes began 
| with the second entrée, when one of my feet was 
| aining me so frightfully that I could stand it no 


onger. 

| Finaily I kicked off my slipper—and oh, what a 
| relief that was! I felt quite like another person, 
| and had a lovely time till dessert, when my tribu- 
| lations 7— again. 

| I found that, although it was easy enough to get 
my —_— off, it was another matter to get it on. 
In vain I furtively pulled and tugged. I could not 
get my foot into it, and had just made up my mind 
to shuffle out of the room when I gave a last 
—— push, and away went the slipper out of 
, reach! 

By this time the ladies were rising, and there 
was nothing for me to do but to walk out in my 
stocking, and wait till the gentlemen left the 
dining-room, when I proposed to invoke the good 
offices of Mrs. A——’s maid. 

As you may imagine, I did not cross my feet in 
front of my frock. I thought it more diplomatic 








to thrust “my best foot forward” rather boldly, as | 
| has been paid. 


if the other were only out of sight. 


I chose a seat by the door so that I could steal | 
out unobserved at the first opportunity; but the | 


On one occasion some visi-: 





amused face of Mr. —, my vis-a-vis, that he had 
discovered the slipper, if not its owner. 

He looked from one lady to another, and I shall 
never forget how scared I felt when his eyes 
encountered mine, or the hot wave of color that 
flew over -{ face, neck and arms. 

And what do you think he did? He never 
hesitated a moment, but crossed directly over to 
me and said quite softly, so that nobody else could 
hear him: 

“May I put on the slipper, Cinderella?” 








+o 
A LAKE WITH A ROOF. 


A correspondent of the “Geographical Maga- 
zine” describes a peculiar lake of Siberia. At 
first view it was a vast snow plain, surrounded by 
fields of ripening wheat. The season was mi<l- 
summer. The great salt lake at Obdorsk is nine 
miles wide and seventeen miles long, yet except 
in a few places it is solidly roofed over with a 
deposit of salt which is getting thicker and thicker 
every year. 


Our guide, who is an old man, said that he could 
remember when the salt crystals first began to 
gather upon the surface of the water. Year by 
year, owing to the evaporation of the water, the 
crystals became more numerous, and then caked 
together till this great roof formed. 

n 1878 the water beneath this salt-crystal roof 
found an underground outlet into the River Obi. 
This lowered the lake’s surface about three feet, 
eng that distance between the water and the 
roof. 

Looking down through one of the openings 
made for the purpose in the roof, we saw a low- 
sided small boat. Our guide put us one at a time 
into the boat. We lay flat on our backs and looked 
up at the curiously beautiful salt ceiling overhead. 

e propelled the boat by pushing with our hands 
against the irregularities of the roof. 

The guide held a long rope attached to the boat 
to prevent our going too far and getting lost—a 
thing he said it was easy to do. 

It was like a palace of enchantment, with the 
sun shining down through the salt crystals, the 
colors were so rich and wonderful. 


Many springs surround this lake. Their water 


| flows over the roof and evaporates there, and thus 


continually adds to its thickness. After many 

years the springs will probably become choked 
with their own deposits, and then the whole will 

gradually become covered with earth, and so a 
reat salt-mine will be formed—a treasure for the 
iberians hundreds of years to come. 


—__+@e—___—_ 
ENFORCING ORDERS. 


Stories of the blunders made by green volunteers 
on guard duty are always in order at the camp- 
fires of veterans of the Civil War. At such an 
occasion recently a member of a Middle Tennes- 
see regiment, which was commanded by Colonel 
Gillem, told the following story : 


For a time we were stationed in the city of 
Nashville, doing guard duty. There was a raw 
recruit in our ranks—an [rishman and a very good 
fellow—whom we all liked. He was bound to be a 
good soldier, and had the strongest desire to be 
efficient in all things. 

One day he was put on guard duty on one of the 
rincipal streets in the city. He had never been 
n the same situation, and thought it his duty 

to challenge every one who came along, just as he 
would in camp. 

By and by a well-dressed citizen approached. 

“Halt! ho goes there?” says 

“A citizen,” answered the man. 

“Advance, citizen, and give the countersign !” 

“But I don’t know the countersign,” said the 
citizen; “and if I did, I think itis very strange and 
unusual that it should be demanded in a public 
place like this.” 

“Well, be jabers then,” said Mike, “tye don’t pass 
this way till ye’ve said ‘Bonker Hill!” 

“Bunker Hill,” said the man, with a grin. 

“Right! pass on,” said the sentinel at “present,” 
and the citizen went on about his affairs. 


” 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


Shortly after the death of the illustrious philan- 
thropist, Sir Moses Montefiore, the Saturday 
Review ended an eulogistic notice of his life with: 
“Such a career cannot be crystallized into an 
epigram nor summed up in a bon mot.” On this 
statement Punch felicitously commented: “Yes, it 
can—‘ Bou Mo.’ (Good Moses.)” 


“This,” says the Nineteenth Century, “is worthy 
to rank with another of Punch’s happy puns.” 
When Lord Rothschild took his oath as a peer, 
with his head reverently covered in accordance 
with Jewish usage, that journal su — that he 
should assume the style and title of Lord Hatton. 

Jews, like Falstaff, have not only been “the 
cause that wit is in other men,” but they have 
flashed their humor at the expense of their Gentile 
neighbors: 

A dialogue overheard at the Stock Exchange on 
a frosty winter’s = & 

“Mr. Moses, what would you advise me to buy 
to-day ?” 

“Thermometers, of course; they are very low at 
present, and are sure to rise.” 


* 
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TIGER PLAY. 


A recent writer has called attention to one 
remarkable difference in the conduct of the mem- 
bers of the cat and dog families, respectively. A 
tiger, just like a cat, apparently loves to play with 
its victims before killing them, and sometimes 
they escape while their captor is indulging this 
cruel propensity. But no canine animal, and no 
species of bear, ever treats its prey in this manner. 

Members of these families kill their victims as 
expeditiously as possible, and without offering 
them an opportunity to escape. The conduct of a 
cat toward a mouse, or of a tiger toward some 
creature that has fallen alive into its clutches, 
seems to us the refinement of cruelty, but in that 
respect it certainly does not surpass the occasional 
conduct of men themselves. 

The victims that escape could hardly regard it as 
otherwise than fortunate that the tiger loves to 
dally with its prey. 


———_——_+@e—___—_—_- 
A GOOD ACCOUNT. ’ 


Tattooing is still a favorite personal decoration 
with some of the natives of Samoa, though not so 
fashionable there as formerly. Those who practise 
the art have an effective way of securing their pay. 

The color extends from the waist to the knees, 
no other part of the body being marked. In the 
small of the back the design shades off to a point 
which is never finished by the tattooer till his bill 


As the incomplete design is public evidence of 
the wearer’s indebtedness, the artist seldom has 


moment the men entered the room I knew by the | to wait long for his money. 
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For the Companion. 
MEMORIAL DAY. 


O little children, dwelling to-day 
In the midst of freedom and peace, 

Be glad that our land, so happy and grand, 
From war hath a sure release! 


But remember the heroes who, years ago, 
Fought for their country and ours, 

And cover the graves of those noble braves 
With fragrant, beautiful flowers. 

















For the Companion. 


MAMMA TOM’'S FAMILY. 
*Way Out West. 


“« Huntin’ Flyers.” 

“Mamma Tom says this is ’Morial day,’ 
remarked Daisy. 

‘“‘What's that, anyway ?”* asked Dolly. 

“Why, he says on *Morial day folks carry 
lots o’ pretty flyers, an’ put ‘em on the 
soldiers’ graves.” 

“I have frequently read about that,’’ said 
Booky, loftily. 

“Say, Dolly,’’ whispered Daisy, pulling her 
little mate into the farther corner, “‘le’s go 
huntin’ flyers. The wild roses are ‘most in 
bloom. I b'lieve I know where we'd find 
some lovely buds, and maybe some are open.” 

“IT don’t b’lieve Mamma Tom would let us,” 
said Dolly. 

“Well, then, don’t le’s ask him. He isn’t our 
really mamma. Guess we've got to have a little 
fun.” 

They looked around to see if the coast was 
clear. Booky had his head in The Youth’s Com- 
panion; Mamma Tom had gone to water the 
cows; papa was helping their nearest neighbor, 
two miles away. ‘Their sunbonnets hung by the 
door, and in less than three minutes they were 
out of sight over the crest of the hill. 

When Mamma Tom found they were out, he 
supposed they had gone to slide down the old 
Straw-stack. He didn’t think much about it, 
anyway, his head was so full of the last news 
from mamma. She had been sick for several | 
weeks. It was a slow fever, and there was no 
telling how long it would be before she could | 
travel. He was doing his best to play mamuna | 
to the younger ones, but he was almost homesick | 
to see her. 

By and by he put on a big apron and began to | 
get dinner. He thought of its being Memorial | 
day, but there were no soldiers and no graves for | 
miles around. He was bound to have some | 
special treat for each holiday, and as there seemed | 
no chance for anything really appropriate, he 
concluded to make some gingerbread. Booky | 
was fond of it, and it would please the twinnies. 
So he drew the molasses and measured the soda 
and sifted the flour, working away briskly and 
cheerfully, for he remembered mamma’s saying 
that he knew how to make very good ginger- 
bread. 

By the time the cake was done, Daisy was 
saying, ‘“We’ve got lots of pretty flyers, but I’m 
truly "bout starved.” 

‘All right,”’ said Dolly, “le’s go home.” 

They looked around doubtfully, and both said, 
“Which way?” For it’s wonderful how much 
one hill looks like another when there are no 
houses in sight. Everything seemed strange. | 
They thought about the Indians, and how mamma | 
had been afraid that they might be carried off. 
They began to cry. “Oh dear!’ sobbed Dolly. | 
“I wish we hadn't come!” | 





It was really a bad case, and when two dirty, 
homely old Indians suddenly appeared, it did 
seem as if it couldn't be worse. 

‘‘Pappoose lost,’’ said the tall one. 

‘“Injun take,”’ said the short one. 

And before you could think, those poor little 
girls were whisked up, and the Indians were 
striding away at a great pace. 

When Mamma Tom had set the table, he went 
into the back vard and whistled long and loud, 
but the twins didn't come. Then he went back 
and consulted Booky. They both ran to the top 
of the hill, and looked in all directions, and called 
many times. Tom was really frightened. There 
was no telling which way they had gone, and the 
houses were so far apart they might wander for 
days without finding one. 

His first idea was to go and tell papa, but before 
he was out of sight of home, he saw the short 
Indian and the tall Indian walking toward the 
house, carrying what looked very much like a 
pair of wretched and rum- 
pled twinnies. 

He met them near the 
door. They set down the 
little girls, grinned very 
much and said, “How! 
How!’’ Tom put one arm 
around each of the twins, 
who looked quite dazed, 
but smiled through their 

tears and said, ‘‘Here’s 
us, Mamma Tom.” 


For the Companion. 
A PICTURE. 


White-gowned, gold-haired, brown-eyed maiden; 
Heart with sober, sweet thoughts laden; 
Small hands full of lilies royal; 
To the fallen heroes loyal ;— 
Elsie on Memorial day. 
EMMA C. DowD. 
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For the Companion. 


A WREATH FOR PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 


Rosy and Posy were talking about the Fourth 
of July celebration to which papa had taken 
them. 

“And there was a big wagon filled with girls 
dressed up in red, white and blue as States!" 
said Rosy. ‘Don’t you wish you'd been there, 
mamma ?”* 

‘“‘Well, my dears, I was dressed up as a State 
once,’ said mamma, with a grave smile. ‘‘It was 
long ago, just after our good President Lincoln 
was so cruelly shot, and they were taking his 
body to his home at Springfield. 

“Tt was in the evening when the funeral train 
passed through our town. I was only a wee bit 


| of a girl, but I remember the scene very well. 


Some of the girls were ‘dressed up as States.’ I 
was the smallest. Rhode Island, Little Rhody, 
they called me. We wore white dresses with a 
broad black sash crosswise from shoulder to hip. 
We had wreaths of evergreens on our heads with 
floating streamers of white tissue paper. 

“My mother, who was a devoutly patriotic 
woman, had gathered all the white flowers in our 
little conservatory, and made them into a large 
and beautiful garland, which Mr. L——, our 
congressman, who was to accompany the funeral 
cortége, had promised to lay on the coffin of the 
martyred President. 

“T helped mother pick the flowers. There were 
some white rosebuds, pale purple heliotrope, 
sweet alyssum, verbenas, hyacinths and two big 
camellias with waxen-white petals. 

“It was a dark, damp spring evening as we all 


“Good Injun! Fetch pappoose!"’ said the tall 
one, pushing past ‘om into the house. The short 
one followed, and Tom pressed close after him. 

““W’iskey ?”’ said the short Indian, inquiringly, 
as he looked about the room. 

“No whiskey,” said Tom. ‘Good cake."" And 
he cut the loaf of gingerbread in two, and gave 
half to each. 

They looked at it, smelled of it, tasted it, and as 
Booky afterward remarked, they seemed to find 
it quite palatable. ‘Then they wrapped it in their 
greasy blankets and went away. 

‘Must be those Injuns had 
before,” said Tom. ‘Lucky 
twinnies.” 

But Daisy looked up sadly and said, *‘O Tom, 
was that all the cake vou had? And we're so 
hungry !”’ 


this 
knew 


veen 
they 


way 
the 


Evpora 8. BumstEeap. 


oe 


LittLe Paul Clancey was born in India, his 
papa and mamma being missionaries. A little 
more than a year ago they returned to America, 
and to their old home in Michigan. When the 
first snow fell, the first little Paul ever saw, he 
was taken out for a ride on a hand-sled. After 
enjoying it in silence for a time he burst out, 
“Oh! it is so nice, a-vidin’ on the clouds.” 

LittLe Charlie and Jamie were at the pump 
tub, trying to wash up before dinner, when 
Jamie ran into the kitchen exclaiming, ‘Mamma, 
Charlie’s metropolizing all that tub!” 


stood in a line down at the railway station. I 
remember now how strange and weird everything 
seemed to me—the long, shadowy street back of 
us, the dark meadows in front sloping down to 
the sullen river where the frogs croaked dis- 


mally. 
from the depot windows and the flickering red 
torches borne in the men’s hands. 


Our only lights were the lamps gleaming | 


‘Presently there was a mournful whistle in the 


distance, and then the funeral train came slowly 
into view and stopped before us. The band 
played a low, sad dirge. Everybody was crying. 
I was too young to fully realize what a loss our 
country had sustained, but there came then into 
my childish mind the knowledge what a sweet 
and beautiful thing it was that one true and noble 
life could win such tender regard from thousands 
of others! 

“Mr. L took the 
trembling hands. 


wreath from mother’s 





‘**Have you sent your name with it?’ he asked, | 


kindly. 
‘“‘She shook her head. 


‘**T will write it then,’ and he took out his 


pencil. But he had no paper in his pocket, so he 


tore off a strip from the white paper streamer of | 


my evergreen garland, and resting the paper and 
his hand on the top of my head for a writing- 
table, he wrote, so he afterward told us, these 
words : 

‘For our President, from one who loved him.’ 

‘He signed mother’s name; then, with the paper 
and the beautiful wreath in his hand, he stepped 
on board the train, which slowly moved away, 
the band still playing the solemn, sweet strains 
that floated back in the darkness even after the 
cars were lost to sight.”’ 

Mary E. Q. Brvusu. 


* 
o- 





At the age of five Ruby made her first visit to | 


a large city, and having previously 


something of neat housekeeping, she, on observ- 
ing the large number of telegraph, telephone, 
and electric light wires, exclaimed, ‘‘Papa, what 
makes 

street ?”" 


them have so many cobwebs in the 


learned | 
| 9% Tartary. 
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NUTS TO CRAGK 
Charades, Puzzles, 
1. 


Enigmas, etc 


Like the down on the feather 
So soft and so white, 

I vet can destroy 
With a terrible might 


I’m a plaything for children, 
A revel, a cry, 

I’m the earth as it circles 
In spaces of sky 


A token of winter, 
I bring you in May 

For the grave of a soldier 
My blossoming spray 


2. 


CRYTOGRAMATICAL ANAGRAM. 


The observance of this day amy be said to have 
originated at the South before the close of the last 
war. Reeth, heca spring many lepope tacdaredo 
het varges with wrefols. This motsuc was quite 
extensively followed as early as Amy, 1865. The 
thirtieth was the date usually senhoc rof its raven- 
cebos. At the Thorn it was not largeleny followed 
until 1868. Then for the stirf mite the alidy papers 
natedicon news of a general popular movement 
The R. A. G. dah been organized and talynarul 
took the deal in grangrain for the ravencebos 
of the ravensinray. 
The ralentiobee was 
at first confined cra 
pinlipyl to savelgil 
ant malls towns. 
But after a time bus 
iness was <densep«l 
us even in the larg 
est cities, and at 
length it became a 
legal alidyoh. It is 
lacelipury rade to 
the older raneteni 
gos. Ety the gonyu 
welcome it as‘an ad 
ditional alidyoh. 

The name of the 
day is buried one 
letter in the ana 
grams of each of the 
eleven sentences. 


3. 
VI 
Dim het wolref dew 
harte stobm I 
ndsat 
Grabnie sillei ni ym 
dnha,. 
Dsorcame! ni thaw 
lissredo regay 


Pssele eth vebatrs 
fo het verab? 
4. 
CHARADE, 
With the whole of 
yourself 
Take one-half of 
the moon, 
And two-fifths each 
of Rigel 
And Algol, and 
s00n 


A day you will find 
Which should ne’- 
er be forgot 
all who love 
those, 
For our Country, 
who fought. 


By 


5. 


MONUMENTAL CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


See RRR RHEE 


A regiment’s first company. 

Three letters—land of liberty. 

A weapon with a long, keen blade. 

A rush of troops from fortress made. 
Is what an aid takes to and fro. 

A false move to deceive the foe. 

A term that’s to the foe applied. 

. The name of places fortified. 

. Positions where good soldiers stand. 
10. Is used to signal a command. 

11. Where troops are quartered many days. 
2. Are pompous marches and displays. 
13. Worn as indicative of station. 

14. Marks of the foes’ disapprobation. 


oe 


The central letters downward trac 
And find a hero’s resting-place ; 
There many floral tributes lay 

On every Decoration Day. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Silk. 

2. Achilles (Ache-ill-ease). 

3.1. Spirea (Spy-Rhea). Spar, spear, pear, 
spire, peas, Spa, ape, Aries, asp. II. Mari-gold. 
Dam, arm, log, dog, drag, lid, road, Magi. III. 
Clematis. Cleat, clam, cast, cats, last, meal, meat, 
mast, stem, steam. IV. Sweet Pea. Peat, pew, 
saw, seat, pet, sea. 


4. Arms—alms. 

5. BOWER 
BR OAD 
AR ROW 
AD DER 
EA S EL 
PsBsWihti 
BR OwW WN 
EA RT 
oT T ER 
0s H ER 


6. Cyclamen (Sigh-clay-men). 

7. 1. Colorado. 2. Antilles. 3. Alaska. 4. Dakota. 
5. Baltic. 6. Honolulu. 7. Hatteras. 8. Arabia. 
10. Persia. 11. Asia. 12. France. 13. 
Italy. 14. Greece. 15. Hartford. 16. Hingham. 
17. New Haven. 18. Boston. 19. Borneo. 20. Rome. 
21. Thames. 22. Helena. 23. Charleston. 2%. Ire 
land. 25. Dayton. 26. Bangor. 27. Saratoga. 

8. “Blessings on thee, little man.” “The Bare- 
foot Boy.” 
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THE 


Much has been added to the literature of soldiers’ 


FIGHTING AMAZONS. 


in war by the recent expedition of 
conquest on the part of the French against 
Dahomey, an independent and warlike kingdom 
Africa. General Dodds, the French 
commander, took the straightest course with his 
expedition to Abomey, the capital. He was met 
by the Dahomeyans with a splendid and desperate 
resistance, in which the famous corps of Amazons, 
or woman soldiers, of the king of Dahomey held a 


sufferings 


of western 


prominent part. 
spare these feminine warriors. A letter from the 
expedition written to the Paris Journal des Débats 
contains this note: 

“We were in the midst of an expanse of tall 
grass, 80 high that a man on horseback could not 
be seen in the midst of it.. This made us the 
victims of countless ambushes 
But our Lebel guns made havoe amon 
Dahomeyans! Many a brave Amazon paic 
her life the penalty of her warlike ardor. 

“At first we were filled with pity when we came 
upon the bodies of these women warriors, slain by 
our hands. It seemed shameful to fight against 
women! But they were furious creatures, and we 


the 
with 


The assaulting French did not | 


and surprises. | 


knew what fate was in reserve for us if we fell | 


into their hands. The ‘struggle for life’ came to 
mean more than considerations of gallantry.” 

The courageous Amazons left the Frenchmen no 
rest, harassing them day and night. The early 
engagements of the campaign thinned the ranks 
of the famous corps terribly, but they fought on 
with increasing desperation. 

“We had routed the Dahomeyans,” the same 
writer records, “and expected no further serious 
resistance; but it was at Koto, where we encoun 
tered the remnant of the Amazons, that we met 


the most terrible slaughter. They left us no 
respite.” 
Near Koto the French were unable for a long 


time to obtain water, and suffered intensely from 
thirst. A captain of cavalry volunteered to 
undertake, with a squad of men, a dangerous 
e xpedition in search of water, and General Dodds 
accepted the offer. 

“That night of the sixteenth of October,” writes 
an oflicer to another French journal, “I shall 
remember all my life. No one slept in the tent 
where we were piled up together, panting. From 
time to time I licked the metal handle of my 
revolver, to produce in my mouth and throat an 
illusion of coolness and thirst-slaking. 

“At about four o’clock in the morning I heard a 
hubbub over toward the cavalry quarters. It must 
be Captain Cremieu-Foa coming back with water! 
Seizing a coffee-pot, I hid it under my coat like a 
thief, and crept over to the cavalry. I was on 
rood terms with a lieutenant there. Cremieu-Foa 
iad really come; and I got of the lieutenant— 
blessings on him forever!—about a quart of muddy 
water in my coffee-pot. 

“Back to the tent I went with it, and we rationed 
it out drop by drop. Each one of us got abouta 
mouthful of this mire. How delicious it seemed! 

“But about an hour later a terrible rain-storm 
burst upon us; and then we had a water orgy. 
Everything that would hold water — bottles, 

calabashes, cracker-boxes—was set out, and all 
were filled in less than sixty minutes 

“I think that on the day that followed I drank 
about twenty quarts of water.” 


* 
> 





NOT ABOVE CRITICISM. 


“I don’t take any gre’t account o’ the proverbs 
an’ axioms an’ so on that’s printed in the maga- 
zines nowadays,” remarked Mrs. Philander Peas- 
ley to her husband, as she laid down the last 
number of a monthly publication. “I’ve been 
a-studyin’ over a volume of ’em that some man has 
writ here, an’ I wonder that folks’ll publish sech 
stuff! You can make ’em mean one thing or 
‘nother, jest accordin’ as you see fit. Now here’s 
one on ’em: ‘It is as unfort’nit to seize the wrong 
chance to do or say a thing as ’tis to let the right 
one pass by.’ 

“Now I'd like to be told how folks would come 
out ef they was to be sca’t at both sides like that! 
What I like is the old-fashioned proverbs; there 
aint any two ways o’ takin’ them, an’ gettin’ mis- 
led. 

“*Make hay while the sun shines!’ Now aint 
that clear? ‘Haste makes waste.’ What’s truer’n 
that, I'd like to know? There aint one of them 
old sayin’s but what’s true as preachin’, howsom- 
ever you take ’em. They can’t be turned an’ 
twisted round to mean anythin’ a body pleases!” 

“Do you recall one about ‘A thing aint lost when 
you know where ’tis?’” inquired Captain Peasley, 
in his usual shrill que uver. 

we should say I did,” replied his wife, promptly, 

‘an’ many’s the time I’ve heard it.” 

“Well, * said the captain, with a suggestion of a 
laugh in his trembling old voice, “I had a cook 
once thet quoted thet to me when the teakittle was 
washed overboard, an’ all the cups an’ saucers; 
but we didn’t seem to be able to find ’em, Sary.” 

“I reckon you’ve set up about long enough this 
evenin’,” said Mrs. Peasley, dryly, and she bundled 
the ¢ aptain off to bed with considerable haste. 


* 
> 





ENEMIES OF THE “NEW-FANGLED.” 


Some years ago an “auld kirk” minister, who 
had hdded a barometer to the furnishings of his 
house on the west coast of Scotland, found that it 
was not altogether safe to possess such mysterious 
inventions. 

During a prolonged storm the women of a 
neighboring village, whose husbands were all at 
sea, marched to the minister’s house in a body and 
requested him to “set the weather guide to fair.” 
While he was trying to explain the nature of the 


barometer they impatiently took stones and 
smashed it. 
Within a few hours the weather changed 


favorably. Then one Jeanie Gorm, a ringle: der 
among the rioters, remarked: 
“I tell’t ye how it would be! It’s just that new- 
fangled whigmaleer ries that’s setting things wrang 
in the warld.’ 


2-9-2 ———_____ 


NOT TO BE IMPROVED. 


This pretty story is told of a distinguished 
lawyer. He and his wife were at a social 
gathering, where the question was discussed, 


“Who would you rather be if not yourself?” 


His wife asked him for his reply to the question. 
‘ He answere ad promptly, “Your second husband, 
ear. 














_tle well corked. Notice the fac inne annuus of fCH 





To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable 


and is excellent for both internal and external use. [ Adv, 
Sta A M PS,100all. diff. .Mauritius, ete.,15¢. Agts. wtd. 3334 
. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2615 Dickson St. St. Louts. 


GTA! MPS! 200 finely assorted. Egypt, Greece, etc., 10c. 
Agts. wanted. 40 p.c. Critienaden & Borgman, Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN THE WATCHMAKER’S TRADE. 
PUITAR PARSONS, IDE & Co., F Ave., Peoria, IIL 
GUT self sought, without notes, 50 cts. 














BANJO, - Cireular and cata. of in- 
UITAF R. REE. A. Ve ARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


BICYCLES erin. ° 
New or 2d hand; lowest prices, la: 

est stock; makers & oldest dealersin 

U.S. Wesell every whcre. 

ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. & @S8t. Peoria, ills 


H iOR RTH. A NI —the best is Graham’s 


—20-page Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 


Mandolins, Guitars and 

anjos. American-made, 
warranted, for $5.50 to B15. 
Lowest prices ever known. 
Send for free Catalogue. 
Huyett Music Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE. 


A little cook-book just out, filled with Choice Recipes. 
Se two-cent stamp for one to 


ne 
KNOX’S SPARKLING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N. Y. 








St 








A large font of Type (over 4A) with | 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 


in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen’ Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post- paid 
for l5c. to introduce, with Catalogue 
Core, F 

- ¥. City. 


of 1000 new articles. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt at ES } 


“Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Orchestra 
Music. Musical instruments. Send 
for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wanted. 
Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich 


JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST. 
Ladies who attend the World’s Fair 
A — this Waist. Stylish, be- 
oming, affording excellent support 
whhout fatiguing pressure, it contrib- 
utes materially to ease and endurance 
in work, walking and travel. W /nte, rad, 











Gold, Fast Black, Summer Net. - 
ranted. Sold everywhere. Post paid, 
#1. Attention is invited to our Waist 


1 LaCrossme French Fibrone exhibit 
atthe World’s Fair. It is a revelation. 
CORONET CORSET Co., Jackson, Mich. 


“QHORT-HAND == = Sa 
ELF TAUCH’ 








forseif-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN an HOW ARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC onSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, O 





For the Helpless. 


Send for illustrated cata- 
logue (free) of Rolling, Re- 
elining and Carrying Chairs, 
Invalids’ Comforts, ete. Ad- 
dress Sargent Mf, fg. 

ork, or 


814 Broadway, New 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Mention poe 's Companion. 
CAUTION,.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 


Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 


CY tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 


LINE COMPLETE. PRICES LOW. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Catalogue. 


WILKINSON CO., 
83 Randolph St., Chicago. 














For over FIFTY YEARS this old sov reign remedy for 


CATARRH and all its attendant , ladies has been in 
use. It was introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 
while other remedies have appeared, pnd after a brief 
poded one. oat of existence, ‘'E D MA 


ALL 
N 


F sales dnerease eS yone, 
ILD IN THE 
LY 


NUF 

CATARRHAL AFFEC NS, A CC 
Reet and headache Proceeuine t rom it are 

CURED, and it often REMOVES DEAFN bot- 
AS. 
Price, 25 cents r bottle. 
EITH, General Agent, Cleveland. O. 
5 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
4 y, Perfect in every respect, 
4 Long softfur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 
Moth proof, Sent C,O, D, 
on approval, 

LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 

& BENHAM, 
Fj 95 High St., Columbus, 0, 
43 Our illustrated book on 
. Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 


FAIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 
Y MFC. CO., Elyria, O. 


WEN ei the label. 
F.C. K 























§ PRINTING OFFICE 15c_ 





| mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wan 








TELECGCRAPHY. | 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction with. de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegra ah 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail FRE 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St.. New York. 


“CENT SENT BENT 





Manufacturer of 


= “CROWN” = 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. G= 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent (your address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. I want v eryes about the 
om gl goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc’, for the best 

Ask and learn how it’s done. ' Catalogue free. 
“p. BENT (Clerk No. 61), Chieago, Il. (Estab. 1870.) 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC. TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the = presses 
back the intestines as a per- 
son does with the finger. With lig tt peoesunt the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
eure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., — Ill. 









GEO, 


ON 

















—— COLLARS &CUFFS. 
I ody ad \..4 Re 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASS.) 
The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 


t well. Wear well. 
da for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs at 


Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 





Samples and book ‘ How to Paper 
sent Free. White Blanks 3c 
ew 








THE BEST, 91-50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. | 
BEWARE ¢ 11T: teed — ered FREE 
“4 dollar sa dollar earned.” 

This Ladies" Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
“- we guarantee the fit, styleand wear, 

dif any one is not satisfied we 
ondil refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera ' Toe, widths C, D,E 
SE, sizes 1 to 8, and | 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 




























pital. $1,000,000.) 
Boston, Mass. 


a ee 
Dexter Soe Co, Shier can 











WALL PAPER 


Send sc if 
ane at — ‘guide, Sow to Pape: -on 
non in Home Decoration” will 
be sent FREE. handsome Gold Parlor 
10, 12 I=2, I§C¢ per roll, all with wide 
— and ceilings : — — —— 
per, 5C to QC. aperhang sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper [erchant, 
136-138 W. Madison 8t 30-32 W. ay St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


scoecceceoe: 
THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 


is absolutely perfect. 
Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 
Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. - 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
aeely 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the’ Perfection,” 




































PERFECTION 
FLOUR BI 


AND 


SIEVE 











Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and _ testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mofrs.. 
98-68 W. ke St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Garfield Tea : 


Headache, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. | 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA CO., 319 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Cures Constipation 








posulte of 
5 S catind. | 











HOT WATER 
HEATERS ani RADIATORS | 
FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION 
















These HEATERS embody every 
modern feature of excellence. The 
Gurney is unequaled for heating 
dwellings and 1 buildings of ordi- 
nary size. The Gurney Crown 
stands without a peer for larger 
work, such as public buildings, 
churches, green- 

~ houses, etc. Send 
GURNEY for How Best to 
Heat Our Homes. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 
163 Franklin St., Boston 
N. Y¥. City, Johnson & Co. 

Tl John St. 
Phila., J. C. F. Trachsel 
246 Arch St. 






GURNEY CROWN 





DIXON’S —— 
= American Graphite seamed 5. sf 
PENCILS. _ <a 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 

with them, mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and 

send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Lake and Halstead Sts,, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


: 
g She ee Se we & + 


BOY Ss’ Combination 
SUITS 


The coat always 
lasts your boy twice 
as long as the pants 
—that’s the reason 
we make combina- 
tion Suits—one 
coat,two pairs of 
pants, and a hat— 
all made to match— 
answers the pur- 

se of two suits 

‘or the price of 
one—and a low 
price at that, only 


$5 


They are all wool 
—well-made— well 
-trimmed—well fit- 
ting and fully guar- 
anteed in every 
respect. 

Send ue $1.00 to 
guarantee express 
charges—and we will 
serd a suit C. O. D., 
with privilege ef 
examination — before 
payment —or send 
$6.00 and we agree 
to return your money If 
suit is not satis factory 


“THE HUB” 


N.W.COR. STATE AND JACKSON STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
(64 pages) tells you how to save money 
on Men's and Soys’ Clothing—Furnish- 
ing Goods—Hats—Men’s and Ladies’ 
Shoes—Wraps and Jackets. 











Ss 
KING OF THEM ALL. 





24 Page Catalogue Free. Agents W: 


MONARCH CYCLE Co. 
































































PHONOGRAPHS 


DISO FOR SALE. 
Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Edison Building, Masonic Temple Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 









A thousa’ patterns. 
with this —~ ow -, inside 
of = oldest ri ak 


send for them, send us your aA 
deliver them through the nearest reiia 





lable jeweler. 
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“Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and aris, $3.50. 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, any color, $3. 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 














DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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CAVALIER CURLS. 


There are perhaps no two party names of history 
which call up before the mind of the average reader 
such vivid pictures as those of Roundhead and 
Cavalier. One need have studied no deeper his- 
toric work than the “Woodstock” of 
summon their portraits before his mind’s eye in 
an instant—the close-cropped, energetic Round- 
head, sombre and severe; the gay and elegant 
Cavalier, with his great boots. his brilliant costume 
adorned with tags and slashes, and above all with 
his love-locks floating on his shoulder, and perhaps 


Scott to | 


a dandy knot of ribbon at each side to tie them back | 


from his ears. It is the Roundhead we respect, 
but the Cavalier was picturesque or he was noth- 
ing. 

His curls, the crown of his picturesqueness and 
the chief abhorrence of his Roundhead enemies, 
were at first natural, the art of the barber being 
concerned only in their artistic arrangement and 
the perfume with which they were scented; but 

radually they were supplanted by the wig, the 
ashion of wearing which was first brought from 
Paris by Charles I., of whom it is recorded by a 
disapproving chronicler of the day that he “shad- 
owed himself under a burly peruke, which none 
in former days but bald-headed people used.” 


Under Charles II. wigs came into general use, | 
and the famous diarist, Mr. Samuel Pepys,—who | 


was the son of a tailor, and always attached great 
importance to matters of dress,—records in his 
diary the day on which he parted with his own 
hair and “paid three pounds for a periwigg.” 

But he was evidently a little nervous concerning 
this important venture, for he records later that 
he went to church in it, adding with evident relief: 
“It did not prove so strange as I was afraid it 
would.” 

In the recently published autobiography of 
William Bell Scott the author narrates a curious 
experience. He chanced to be present with a 
friend in the ancient London church of St. Bar- 
tholomew when some repairs were being made 
in the pavement, in the course of which an old 
grave was disturbed. The inscription, stili legible, 
showed it to be that of a man who had held the 
position of hairdresser to his Majesty Charles II. 

When the grave was opened there were taken 
from it two or three wheelbarrows full of 
curious cylindrical objects of white terra cotta, 
the use of which no one present could explain; 
but Mr. Scott, having the curiosity to investigate, 
afterward found them to be curling pins, two cen- 
turies old, of the kind employed to cur! the flowing 
wigs of the Cavaliers and courtiers in the days of 
the Merry Monarch. 

How they came to be buried with the deceased 
hairdresser beneath the pavement of a church 
remained a mystery. Perhaps it was at his own 
request; perhaps the fashion had begun to change 
and they were no longer of use, and were thus 
disposed of as a matter of convenience. 

The fancy for wigs increased until the reign of 
Queen Anne, under whom they were at their 
ugliest and most enormous, and after that declined 
until our own day. Americans travelling in Eng- 
land still occasionally observe with amusement a 
faint survival in the’cumbrous white head-gear of 
the presiding judge in a British court of law, and 
of the lawyers who practise before him. 





oe 
MAKING A NAME, 


In the Old World, distinguished men are often 
honored, or supposably honored, by being given 
titles of nobility; but it sometimes happens that 
the recipient of the honor does not value it highly. 
Recently the famous Italian musical composer, 
Giuseppe Verdi, whose name in English-would be 
plain Joseph Green, read in the papers that he had 
been “created” Marquis of Busseto. The com- 
poser literally leaped for his pen, and wrote the 
following note to the minister of public instruc- 
tion: 


“T read in the Perseveranza that I have been 
appointed a marquis. I beg you to do everything 
in your power to prevent this appointment from 
taking effect. 
but I shall be remembered much more if I am not 
made a marquis.” 

Verdi is said to have expressed the opinion that, 
after having spent sixty years in making the name 
of “Green” illustrious, it would be rather hard 
luck to lose it for the unknown designation of the 
Marquis of Busseto. 

Not long ago Prince Bismarck, who might easily 
have passed for the most famous man in Europe, 
was dismissed from power by the young Emperor 
William. At the same time he was created Duke 
of Lauenburg. 

He did not, like Verdi, refuse the honor, but 
accepted it with the sarcastic remark that the title 
given him by the emperor would be “a handy 
thing for him to have when he wanted to travel 
incognito.” 

One great European statesman, Mr. Gladstone, 
might have been an earl or a marquis long ago if 
he had not preferred to remain a “Mr.” His fame, 
the world acknowledges, would be less if he had 
exchanged his name, as his great rival Disraeli did, 
for a title of nobility. 

_ Really to have a great name, one must have made 
it himself. To inherit such a name is a good thing, 
but to make it is much better. 


* 
> 


ODDITIES OF 


The archives of Holland contain some ordinances 
Which may well be regarded as curiosities of taxa- 
tion. In the year 1666 there was a tax imposed on 
all passengers travelling in Holland by land or 
Water. In 1791 this tax was still in force. 
a duty of five cents was levied on each person 
who entered a tavern before noon. The tax was 
increased for afternoon visits. 





TAXATION. 


Persons who assembled in a private house after 
three o’clock in the afternoon for the purpose of 
amusing themselves had each to pay a certain 
sum, and those who entered a place of public 
entertainment were likewise taxed. There was a 
duty on marriages and deaths. The amount of 
the tax varied according to the social position of 
the parties; while in the case of a person buried 
outside of the district in which he had lived, the 
amount payable by his executor was doubled. 

_ But the most curious tax of all was one imposed 
in 1674 on boots and shoes. In order to prevent 
the impost from being evaded, each of those 
articles so essential to human comfort had to be 
conspicuously marked on the upper leather with 
the stamp of the maker, and also with that of the 
taxing officer. The sum to be paid was regulated 
by the size of the boot or shoe. So, apart from the 
question of beauty, in those days it was a real 
dvantage to have a small foot. 


In 1674 | 


I may be remembered hereafter; | 





For crochet work use the Wash Crochet Silk made 
by Brainerd & Armstrong, New London, Conn. (Ade. 
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Bicycle 
I Want ? 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 


The Chemical Diamond Wick. 
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Comparatively indestructible. No (C 
trimming. Gives a soft, white light. 
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righter. than gas; consumes 20 per 
cent. less oil ont no pace, Nec St Cc b))) 
its of inestimable value. Agents wanted.  @ Richt here—the reliable Hart- © 
=. This Wick has been tested for two years ( > -\t 
and has proven all we claim for it. *- ford—the leading wheel forthe 
THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 9 m + 
=| (¢ money—Catalogue free—Hart- 3; 
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“OUR COMBINAT 


Pekin Cloth. 


A fine, thin material printed in 
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beautiful patterns—expressly for eaeae . eat ~ A 
NEE -PANTS 8S " 
Summer Dresses. The designs are EXTRA PAIR PANTS| for 


HAT to match, 
for boys,ages 4 to l4 yrs 
Spring Styles Just Out, 

Single- and Double-Breasted. 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 

Strictly all wool. Best of 
styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces of the 
goods the “Combinations” are made 
from and rules for measuring sent 
free to any address. Clothes sent to 
your nearest Express office C. O. D., 
with privilege of examining before 
paying. If they do not suit you they 
will be returned at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to see samples, 
send age. weight and height of boy, 
and size of hat, and we will send 
the “Combination” and guarantee 
the fit. Or if money and © cents 
postage is sent with the order, we will refund 
“2 

Our $15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 
value in the World, sent on same terms as above. 

‘inely Illus. New Spring Cata. of Men’s & Boys’ 


THE GENUINE 
Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


CO RS ET | Putnam Clothing House, cor. Madison and Clark Sts. Chicago, Ill 
WAISTS | 


|on both light and dark grounds. and 


The price 
12 4 cents per yard. 


Width 30 inches. 10 yards is a 
good dress length. Postage on 10 
yards 20 cents. Send for Samples. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Wear Only 


























for 
all the money if clothes do not fit and satisf 
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Y Approved by physicians. of e 4 
Pat. { | =, Endorsed by dr kers oa t * 2 
Feb. 23, '86. Recommended by every wenien Wan has & 1C or = e 
worn them, Beware of Imitations. Made only by = Py fe 
JACKSON CORSET CO0., Jackson, Miche B 1 é 
’ i = € 
If your dealer hasn’t them. write the makers. P icyc cs Ps 
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= , , . . = 
® Are first in tires and improvements. The & 
‘ ; best pneumatic with inner tubes remov- z 
@ able through the rim. If you are going b 4 
z to ride why not ride the best? z 
; . Victor catalog is yours for the asking. ' : 
’ ; Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- § ; 
66 99 ton, Denver, San Francisco. A. G. Spalding 
PRIDE OF THE WEST P : & Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. § 





BLEACHED MUSLIN 





FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


and take 


NO SUBSTITUTE. 














A Wedding Gift Delivered Free. 


June is the royal wedding month of the year. Fora 
gift on such happy occasions we suggest Wm. Rogers’ 
Housekeeper’s Outfit. Contains 37 pieces Extra 
A No. 1 Silver-Plated Ware, new shell pattern, hand- 
burnished. This complete Outfit embraces the fol- 

| lowing: 12 Tea Spoons, 6 Dessert Spoons, 3 Table 











Spoons,6 Table Knives, 6 Medium Forks, 1 Sugar Shell, 
1 Butter Knife, 1 Salt, 1 Pepper. 


Never Despair 


| until you have tried what Ayer’s Pills can do 
|for you. It is the Liver that renders your views 
| of life so gloomy. 
of Aver's purely vegetable, sugar-coated, Cathan 


and still make 


Life Worth Living. 


Lucius Alexander, Marblehead, Mass., says: 
| I was severely afflicted with Dyspepsia and 
| Enlargement of the Liver, most of the time being 
unable to retain any solid food on my stomach. 
Three boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me.” 


“Ayer’s Pills are a sure cure for Liver 
Complaint. Nothing seemed to help me until 
I finally began to take Ayer’s Pills.”"-—E. 8. Ful- 
ton, Hanover, N. H. 


Ayer’s Pills. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 











SPECIAL OFFER! Until July 1, on receipt of } 
$9.75, we will deliver a Wm. Rogers’ Housekeep- | 
er’s Outfit FREE at any express office East of the | 

















Rocky Mountains, or for $10.50 at any express office 
West of the Rocky Mountains. 
| 5 f| LADIES’ 
: For Summer Wear. 
All that honesty, experience and skill can do to produce a serviceable, cool and 
Solid leather, Waterproof sole, and made upon the Hygienic 
Common Sense Last that enables the wearer of this shaped 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. | 

LOW CUT. 
comfortable low cut shoe for wear during hot weather is in this $1.57 Shoe. 
shoe to stand or walk without inconvenience. Look at It! 4a> 


Also in Tan Color, 


Mooar Bros., Boston. — Last season our family purchased from 
your house fen pairs of your Low Cut Common Sense Shoe and found 
them even better than represented. Enclosed please find $9.42 for sur 
pars, sizes as per slip enclosed. Please send a/ once and oblige MRs. 
ALICE SPENCER. This is only one of hundreds of letters received. 

“Best have ever worn.” Eastport, Me. “So comfortable. 
Toronto, Can. “Such an elegant fit.” Boston, Mass. “Such a sen- 
sible shoe.” Palatka. Fla. “Never had a shoe wear so long” 
Oakland, Cal. “Shall wear only your Low Cut Common Sense.” 
Wilsonville, Neb. “Your firm deserve a medal.” Brooklyn, 
N.Y. “Solid Comfort.” Kobe, Japan 

ONE PAIR of these Shoes will be sent prepaid, and 
guaranteed, anywhere in the United States upon receipt 
of the price, $1.57, and if for any reason they are 
not entirely satisfactory we will refund the money 
or send another pair. Made from “Castilian” Kid 
or Tan Colored Goat. Sizes 2 to 8. i 

>», D,E. Special price when ten pairs are 
in one lot. State whether you wish for Castilian 
Kid or Tan Colored Goat. Send for Save Facts Free. 


MOOAR BROS.., 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE make this Shoe ourselves. WE sell it at retail only, in the largest retail Shoe Store in New Eng- 
land, and you cannot find it or anything to compare with it at the price in any other Shoe Store in this country. 









32,000 


‘Pairs Sold 
Last Summer. 











Depend upon it, a box or two | 


| tic Pills would materially change your feelings, | 





WWE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh — nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. /¢s 
range of usefulness has no limtta- 
tion where weakness exists. 








Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemista, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 
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Of course they ride 


Columbias. 


They know bicycles —- folks who 
know bicycles buy Columbias. 

Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catalogue published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 











Women and 
Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 9 
only one hose 


WARR 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


with Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges, 


and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast- 
ener. All others are im- 
itations and cannot help 
cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost 

Co., Boston. 

| For Sale Everywhere. 


HOW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are enon | On Fire 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CuTricura REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. Porter Drue 
AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston 

4a” “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ’’ mailed free. 


BABY’ 











Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by CuTicura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 














cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a yea”, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can colleet them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
ai 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 


By palpitation of the heart is meant the sensation 
either of irregularity in heart action or of rapidity 
of heart beats. The person who experiences it is 
usually alarmed by the symptom, and calls in the 
doctor. 

But in most cases of this sort which are brought 


to his attention, the physician finds nothing out of | 
the way with the heart, and hence of danger to the | 
The cause of the sensation is else- | 


individual. 
where. In the majority of instances the real 
trouble is indigestion. 


In almost all cases of actual heart disease no | 


intimation of it is transmitted to the patient by any 
irregularity or like sensation of heart rhythm. 

As a symptom, palpitation is valuable to the 
physician in that it directs the attention of the 
patient to the heart. An unusual sensation in this 
region usually leads one to consult his physician 
atonce. Symptoms felt in other parts of the body 
usually wait for the more convenient season.” 

Doctor Austin Flint was once summoned to 
attend a young lady dying of heart disease. The 
family informed him that his presence was wanted 
merely to satisfy the lady’s friends, since they all 
understood the fatal nature of her malady. 

The patient lay in a room from which not only 
light but everything that might lead to the slightest 
nervous excitement was excluded. It was sug- 
gested to the doctor that an examination of the 
chest be omitted, and that all communication with 
the patient should take place through a friend, 
lest the exertion should result in immediate disso- 
lution. 


To this the doctor objected. When admitted to 


her presence, he found that she answered his | 


questions in whispered monotones. Examination 


of the chest showed that there was no disease, and | g 
The story was told to | 


consequently no danger. 
illustrate the importance of thorough examination 
before deciding on an opinion. 

Palpitation does, however, undoubtedly occur in 
cases of real disease, and whenever it occurs its 
cause should be found out and remedied. 

Among the common causes of palpitation are to 


be numbered the excessive use of tobacco, tea, | 
coffee, alcohol, or of certain drugs, hysteria, exces- | 


sive exertion, hunger, privation, fatigue, fright, 
or loss of sleep, and excesses of any kind. 


—_——o—_—_ 


SHOD WITH SILENCE. 


According to Mr. Hornaday in his “Two Years 
in a Jungle” the phrase, “As still as a mouse,” 
may be changed to “as quiet as an elephant.” The 
writer says that he has often wondered at the 
perfect stillness in which the elephant goes through 
the densest jungle. His foot is like a huge, india- 
rubber car-spring, and is literally shod with silence. 
One day Mr. Hornaday and one of his men walked 
into dangerous proximity to a group which 
included three female elephants and two calves. 

“Out of a thick patch of underbrush, forty yards 


from us, there came up the end of a huge trunk | 


with the tip bent in our direction. Then another 
trunk came up, and sniffed the air suspiciously, 
first in one direction and then another. Presently 
two of the elephants emerged from the brush and 
stopped short, scenting the air in every direction. 

“Every moment we expected to be discovered 
and charged by both the elephants, which would 
have been disagreeable if not fatal. At last, one 


of them started straight in the direction of the) 


Agents who take new sub- | 


| other men, who had climbed trees, fifty yards off. 
In returning, he came directly by the spot where 
we were concealed, paused, and stood motionless 
as a statue for about two minutes, then quickly but 
noiselessly vanished in the thicket, and all was 
silent. 

“We moved up and waited to see what the herd 
would do. Not a sound came, not a movement 
Was seen. 

“At last we stole up cautiously, and to my utter 
amazement, I found that the entire herd had taken 
the alarm and stolen off through the thick under- 
growth, without making a sound that we could 
hear at a distance of fifty yards; not a rustle, not 
a broken twig nor a noisy footfall. 

“I was amazed at this exhibition of sagacity 
and almost military maneuvring. We saw them 
deliberately reconnoitre dangerous ground, com- 
municate intelligence by signs, retreat in orderly 
silence from a lurking danger, and march off in 
single file, like the jungle tribes of men. 

“How different was this stealthy, noiseless 
retreat from the wild stampede which follows an 
open attack, in which the crashing and tearing 
through the jungle is at first appalling. This time 
the foe was still in ambush when discovered, and 
the order signalled was, ‘Retreat in silence and 
good order.’ ” 


NOBLY DONE. 


Genuine self-forgetfulness in a generous action 
is always admirable. An anecdote of such a deed, 
unique in its way, has recently been told. A 
gentleman whose veracity cannot be impeached 
relates the incident. Nearly all Australian snakes 
are venomous. Some authorities even go so far as 
to declare there are no non-venomous snakes in 
the great island. 

A young lady of high social position whose home 
is at Brisbane was walking in the garden one day, 
when she saw a laborer employed on her father’s 

rounds just ahead of her. When within a few 
eet of the man she was horrified to see a small 
but exceedingly venomous snake dart its ugly 
length from a bush which the fellow was passing, 
and fix its fangs in his bare arm. 

The ney | lady uttered a cry of alarm, ran for- 
ward and hit the reptile a stunning blow with her 

| parasol handle, and then, without a moment’s 
delay, produced her penknife, opened it, and cut 


across on the arm through the wound made by | 


the snake’s fangs. She next applied her lips to 
the wound, and sucked out the poison.- 

The man was but a laborer and his arm was not 
overclean, but the noble young woman did not 
stop to think of that. She knew what to do, and 
without squeamishness she did it, and saved the 
man’s life. 

“The heroine of this incident is now my wife,” 
concluded the narrator, “and it was the story of 
= bravery which first attracted my attention to 

er. 


EARNING APPROVAL. 


| He was a very, very little boy, and he had come 
| to school, that morning, puffed up with pride 

because he had a new accomplishment. “I can 
| d’ess me all myself, now,” he said to the teacher, 
and her praise was unstinted. 


“TI am very proud of a little boy who can dress 
himself,” she said. “I’m sure he will be a great 
comfort in school, he can do so many things now, 
and he is so anxious to do them well.” 

Little Tommy drew a ne breath of delight, and 
trudged off to his seat. He never meant to be 
| naughty any more; he was sure he never should be. 
| But alas! school grew tiresome, and Tommy 
| fidgety. He forgot his reputation, and indulged 
in several remarkable antics behind the teacher’s 
back; then he was discovered and condemned to 
exile behind the door. 

Time passed, and Tommy was forgotten, but the 
committeeman drove up, and while he was alight- 
ing, Tommy was remembered. The teacher hast- 
ened behind the door, to release him from dis- 
covery and disgrace. 

There he stood, with nothing on but his little 
shirt and his little shoes and stockings. His eyes 
shone; his round face was smiling and eager. He 
looked up triumphantly, waiting for approval. 
He had been praised once for a similar deed; why 
not again? 

“T can und’ess me, too!” he cried, in glee. 


FAMILY TIES. 


A foreign exchange brings us the story of a 
rather vulgar personage, only a few months a 
marquis, who managed to get himself invited to a 
court ball. The new-fledged marquis could not 
contain himself for joy, and exhaled proud satis- 
| faction at every pore. 


Casting an Olympian glance around the room, 
he chanced to spy among the ladies the tall, angu- 
lar figure of an elderly matron, with pressed lips, 
as though afraid of wasting her breath, and as 
lean asa lath. She was taking the arm of a young 
entleman. 

“Who is that nanny-goat?” said the noble lord 
to a gentleman standing beside him. 

With a knowing smile came the reply: 

“That nanny-goat is the ambassadress of S—, 
the mother of the kid who is giving her his arm, 
and the wife of the old buck who has the honor of 
| speaking with your Excellency.” 


| HIS AGE. 


| Pompey Leone Scott was accounted the oldest 
| inhabitant of Vinebury, though nobody knew just 
| what his age was. Pompey’s reply when ques- 
| tioned on this point usually displayed the mixture 

of shrewdness and simplicity which distinguished 
his character. 


“T ain’ ~ de date uv my burf put down, honey,” 
he would say, “an’ I hab to go by guesswork. 
W’en I tink ob all dis yer nigger has seen, ’pears 
like I mus’ be more’n a hunderd years ol’. 

“But w’en I reflex on w’at Pompey Leone Scott 
hab done an’ hab larn sence he been libbin’ in dis 
yer worl’, sho, chile, I b’lieb he jes’ some triflin’ 
age, like twen’y-five, say!” 


THE NEXT CENTENNIAL. 


| Miss Sabrina Nelson, of Peakville, had been 
over to Centerbury to attend the centennial cele- 
bration of the settlement of that town, and she 
was tired out. 

“How did you enjoy it, Sabriny?” asked one of 
her neighbors the next day. 

“Oh, ’twas pleasant enough j 
sech goin’s-on,” replied Miss Nelson, loftily. 
“Once seein’ is about all I want of it. I made up 
my mind last night I wouldn’t ever go to another 


years old!” 


if anybody likes | 


centennial in Centerbury, not if I lived to be eighty | 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 
—_— > 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 


The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Wauregan Mills 





ARE THE ONLY [MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 


Irish Lawns 


TRADE 











MARK. 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 


Beware of Imitations. 
5 hadi daideadeated Vs Nad 


EVANS’ 


Violetine Orris 
SACHET 


The finest Florentine Orris, richly 
impregnated with the fresh 
distilled odor of 












Permeates 


laces, handkerchiefs, 
stationery, etc., with allthefresh, 
delicious ~pay of the flower. 
Unrivaled for its strength, deli- 
cacy and lasting sweetness. 
In a beautifu 


me users prefer 
vans’ Heliotropine Orris. 


GEORGE B. ' 
96 “Tovchestauese, Palldelphie 5) 


Dnlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 
Other Chemicals 
ar are used in the 
md preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


CEECEE 

















Ladies’ Silk Waist, 


P 52.98, 


Postage 10 cents. 
Regular value $4.00. 


Made of fine quality 
China Silk. Colors, navy 
blue or black with white 
polka dots or stripes, sizes 
32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 


West 125th Street, New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS are wanes qoceree the BEST. They 
have taken HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL GREAT 
WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS, and for forty years 
best musicians have declared them superior to all 
others. 

Don’t be humbugged into buying inferior organs 





| 





which are flooding 
the coun- ORGAN try. They 
are put in- to showy, 
flashy ca- ses, while 





the interior, or musical portion—the chief thing in 
any musical instrument—is unscientifically and 
poorly made. In quality of tone and durability they 
don’t compare with Mason & Hamlin ORGANS, 





yet the latter are but /itt/e higher in price. That 
“the best is the cheapest” is true of organs and 
pianos if anywhere. 

The Mason & Hamlin PIANO, constructed on our 
improved and patent- 
ed method of PIANOS stringing, is 
declared by piano ex- 
perts to be “the great- 
est improvement in pianos of the century.” Send 
for illustrated CATALOGUES, sent free to any ad- 

| dress. Where no dealer is representing our instru- 

| ments, we sell to the public direct from the factory. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Boston. Chicago. Kansas City. New York. 








OnA Lever 
Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated C "atalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STRETCH 














“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


Mellin’s 


Food Girl. 


ALICE CORINNE COX, LA GRANGE, GA. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and 
active, and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


‘© The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 








MAY 25, 1893. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


III. 
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For the Companion. 


DID HE SEE A BEAR? 


We had a short, fat, bald-headed little neighbor 
in Oregon who feared nothing so much as a bear. 

Now some bears are as harmless as hogs, and 
some bears are too small to do harm to any one, 
however disposed they might be. But neither 
size, name nor nature made any difference with 
Mr. Flower. A bear was a bear to Mr. Flower; 
and he would run home to his wife, leaving his 
hat, coat, or anything and all things behind him 
in his flight from one. 

Then his wife would put him to bed, and fan 
him with a turkey-tail fan till he fell asleep; for 
of course he would be out of breath and ‘‘awful 
tired’’ on reaching home. After getting him to 
sleep his good little wife would go back on his 
t-ack and pick up his big stovepipe hat, and 
whatever else he had let fall in his flight. 

He had been a school teacher and had never 
learned to use a gun, and so was very helpless 
away out there on the edge of the world, where 
people were so scarce and bears so plenty. But 
he was a kind, good man. 

The worst act lever knew him to be guilty of 
was running for Congress. But he didn’t run 
enough to hurt much. He got one vote. If 
women had been permitted to vote he would 
certainly have received twice as many votes as he 
did. For his wife was a loyal little woman, and 
believed in Mr. Samuel P. Flower entirely. 

In those days people used to ‘swap work.” 
This made them fess lonely while at work by day 
or sitting around the roaring log fire in the cabin 
at night. 

Mr. Flower was now working for my father. 
He had nailed a board across his cabin door, 
crossed the ends of two rails in the hole that 
served for a window, and brought his wife with 
him for the week. 

Mr. Flower could talk about nothing but bears. 
He said he constantly dreamed of bears. What 
business this man had on the border, with such 
nerves and such notions, it is hard to say. He 
surely should have taken his little wife and gone 
to live in some city, or at least he should have 
left the bear country entirely alone. But you 
meet some queer people on the border. 

Father had gone to mill, having directed Mr. 
Flower to take the axe and go up on the mountain- 
side above the house and cut down a certain big 
cedar-tree that stood out on the edge of the great 
black forest. We three little barefoot boys had 
small axes and went with him. He had a big 
axe on his shoulder and a big basket in his hand, 
which held a generous lunch for us all. His 
good little wife had taken great pains with the 


lunch. I remember there were two blackberry- 
pies; also some hard-boiled eggs. My mother 


had sewed bits of calico around three of these 
eggs before boiling them. ‘This left the print of 
the calico on the shell and they were beautiful to 
see. And we three little brothers were certain 
they would be beautiful to eat; up there on the 
great bald brow of the mountain at the edge of 
the great black cedar forest. 

Cedar wood is soft. You can sink your axe 
almost to the eye at a blow. Then the great 
broad, swaying boughs catch the mountain wind 
as it sweeps by; the tree sways and swings to 
and fro; it cracks, snaps, breaks at the stump— 
breaks as if the great heart of the mighty forest 
tree was breaking asunder. Then with a huge 
sigh, and a surge anda rush of boughs through 
the air above, the noble monarch thunders to the 
earth. 

Mr. Flower took the two-foot measure on his 
axe-handle and measured off four ten-foot rail 
cuts; taking the first and biggest for himself and 
the big axe. ‘Then we four stood in line on the 
prone and once proud and stately cedar, whacking 
away and making the white chips fly. 

Mr. Flower got warm. 
stovepipe hat and tied up his bald head in a red 
cotton handkerchief. 
boots and stood in his stocking-feet. 
hour or so he held up his axe-handle between 
himself and the sun, and gravely announced, 
after some deliberation, that it was noon and 
time for lunch. 


Then he kicked off his | 
After an | 


We followed the basket and the red bandana | 


on the bald head down into a deep and densely- 
wooded little cafion, close by where a little 
mountain stream ran down over the mossy 
boulders. 

Mr. Flower bathed his hands and face and 
feet. He felt refreshed and happy. He handed 
us out our colored eggs, a generous lot of dried 
venison, and had his two hands down in the 
basket lifting out a big pie, when suddenly he 
seemed to hear a noise in the brush above. He 
dropped the pie, jerked up his head, and then 
bounded down the gulch like a deer for home. 

‘Bear! bear! Gut, boys, cut!” 


At every bound he said “Bear! bear'’’ and in a 
moment was on the grassy slope, sliding, rolling, 
leaping, bounding like a ball down toward our 
cabin and his little wife. 





To tell the whole truth, we boys ran, too; ran 
| like little white-heads; till we came to where we 
| saw two old razor-back black hogs rooting in the 
mud of the gulch for camass. Then we chuckled. 
| But we went on down home, and there lay Mr. 
| Flower in bed, his wife fanning him and bathing 

| the red bandana head with cold water. 

| Mr. Flower was not disposed to say much at 
first, but finally he seemed to remember he had 
forgotten jis boots. 

“We will go up and bring them down if your 
head aches, Mr. Flower,”’ said my elder brother. 

Mr. Flower was delighted, but made us promise 
to proceed very cautiously. Then we told him 
about seeing the black hogs. 

The poor man groaned and moaned with 
disgust at his foolish fears, and turned his face to 
the wall and was silent for a long time. But his 
dear little wife told him he had done just exactly 
what was right. Then he was comforted. And 
so we three little boys started on a run up the 
mountain to get his boots, the basket, the pie and 
above all, the speckled boiled eggs. 

We, of course, were going to eat first, then get 
the boots and hat afterward; and so we tiptoed 
down toward where we had left the basket by the 
water in the wooded gulch. 

“Goodness! Look there! Get 
back! My land, what a big one'”’ 

My elder brother pushed us back as fast as he 
could, but I had time to see a huge monster with 
his head buried in the basket; the biggest and 
the slickest black bear I ever saw in my life. He | 
did not see us at all. I suppose he found the pie 
delicious. 

After we got back near home we went very 
slowly. We did not quite know what to do, and 
so we sauntered along ata snail's pace. Of one | 
thing only was my brother quite certain; and that | 
was it wouldn't do at all to say a word to Mr. 
Flower about the bear. So we sauntered around 
by the hog-pen, saw the sow and pigs, and finally 
took the dog and went down the road and got 
after a squirrel. 

Good Mrs. Flower saw us down the road and 
thought, no doubt, that we, like all boys, naturally 
preferred dogs and squirrels to old boots and 
dinner-baskets. So the first thing we knew she 
was half-way up the mountain. 

My brother felt troubled. Pretty soon he 
whistled for the dog, and we four started as fast 
as we could go up after her. My brother had an 
idea that the dog could help in case the bear 
should chase her. 

As we neared the prostrate cedar-tree, all 
breathless and our hearts beating like drums, we 


back! Get 


saw the smart little lady emerge from the woody | 


guich with the basket in her two hands. She 
was trying to fix up the handle; and the sides of 
the basket were all bent out of shape, too. 

**It's too bad,” she said as she came up, meeting 
us. ‘It’s too bad! Your mother's basket is all 
bent out of shape. ‘Them nasty hogs you saw 
must have got into it.” 

“Never mind; oh, never mind about that, Mrs. 
Flower; the basket is all right, and please let me 
carry it, Mrs. Flower.” 

*‘And let me carry the boots,” 
delight at finding her all right. 

“And let me carry the big hat,’ 
smaller brother. 

As the procession moved on down the hill and 
neared the cabin my little brother with the big 
hat asked : 

*“*Mrs. Flower, wasn't there even one of the 
speckled eggs left ?"’ 

“No, Jimmy, not even one; hogs eat ‘em all.” 

‘““Not even the pretty shell of one ?” 

“Not even the pretty shell of one. But I'm 
going to help your mother make some more 
to-night for your lunch to-morrow; but you 
must be sure and hang the basket up next time, 
high and dry, so that the hogs won't get into it 
again.” JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I cried, in my 


* piped in my 


ane 


LAURELS. 


The French king Louis XIV. enjoyed hearing 
the brave and accomplished naval officer Duguay- 
Trouin relate his experiences. Duguay-Trouin 
described his own exploits modestly but with 
great vivacity. One day he was speaking of a 


He laid off his big | Combat in which the vessel Glory took part. 


“I ordered Glory to follow me,” he remarked. 

“‘And it has obeyed you,’’ said the king. 

Louis XIV. had a peculiarly graceful way of 
expressing appreciation. He paid a compliment 
simply and unexpectedly, as if it were the most 
natural thing to be said under the circumstances, 
thus stamping it with the quality, that the graceful 
flattery for which the French are famous often 
lacks, sincerity. 

One of his naval commanders, and a famous 
sailor, Jean Bart, won a greai victory and sent 
his son to the Minister Pontchartrain with the 
news. The young man had taken a gallant part 
in the battle, and the minister praised him and 
presented him to the king, without giving him 
time to change his riding clothes, or the riding- 
boots which he was not used to wearing. 

The young seaman slipped on the waxed floor 
and feli. Louis XIV. held out his hand to him 
and said, “It is easy to see that the Bart family 
are better sailors than horsemen.”’ 

The great general, Condé, came to see Louis 
soon after he had fought the battle of Seneffe. 
The king stood at the top of the stairs. Condé 
climbed the stairs slowly and painfully because 
he had an attack of gout. 


| 











Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. 
> 

Does your Grocer or Druggist know that “Evolu- 
tion in Coffee” has taken place’? If not, inform him 
that coffee made from the covering of cereals contains 
your vital forces. /. W. Clark’s Phos-plia Cereal, Nervme 
Coffee imparts nerve force, strength and quiet slumber. 
Leading physicians all recommend its use. It has no 
equal as a body-builder. Clark & Alden are the manu- 
facturers. Chas. A. Bartlett, 507 Tremont St., Boston, 
will supply your dealer and has already made known 
its merits to every dealer in New England. { Adv. 


(Adv. 





NEW Youn, 113 Wi est Tist Street. 





vest hoo . Prepares for Coliege. 
Military ane CHESTER DONALDSON, . A.M., 
GREAT BARRINGTON, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


Sedgwick Institute. A strictly select and 


limited school for young men and boys. Prepares for 
College and Business. Pupils are members of Principal’s 
family and receive constant personal attention. 

c. (AN LE ENNEP, Principal. 





BosTON, Mass., Franklin Square. 
New England 
Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Send for Calendar, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Stammering. 
AT NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., 
there is a school where all defects of speech are cor- 








rected. Send for Circular to E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. | 


| Williston Seminary, EastHamrron, Mass.. 





repares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Now laboratories with electrical plant. All nee 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 18% 
Address REV. WM. GALLAG lik, Principal. 





Mt. Holyoke College, sours Hap.ey, Mass., | 


| offers three ( sollegiate courses. Musicand Art. L ibrary, 

Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty 

2 eae year opens Sort... 14, 1893. 
MEAD, President. 


RS. E. 8. 

W NATICK, Mass. 
alnut Hill School. 17 miles from Boston. 

Boarding and day school opens Sept. 7, 1898. Thorough 

preparation for Wellesley and other colleges for 

women. Reference: Pres. Shafer, Welle ne y College. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B. \ Principals 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A., 5 5 








Beeston Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
4 School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Ww NTED. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream 
for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep- 
aration of great merit which has a large sale wherever 
introduced. vay asmall capital required for an agency. 
Address F. C. LORD, Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED Shisthosetinativean 


Only those that mean 
business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) $7.00, 
refunded we $100 worth of orders taken. 


Good earn- 
ings for ri J" as our goods are well known. 
Plymouth tent 


ants Co., 11 to % Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


ON EASY TERMS 


Wheels of all Grades, 
Either New or Second-hand. 


Catalogue and list of bargains 
























mailed FREE 
A. O. VERY CYCLE CO., Boston, Mass. 
BPE A PP PRR RPI jis 


Reaches the Spot. 


The Hop Plaster penetrates quickly—goes 
right to the spot—the cure begins at once. 

Fresh hops, gums, extracts and balsams united 
in the quickest-acting, surest and most success- 
ful plaster ever made. 3 
4 Hop Plaster Co., Boston, gine make i 

the genuine—Our name on both sides of the 
“4 plaster. Look for it when you buy. 
o . 





Board and tuition, | 











GARDEN AND CEMETERY 
VASES, SETITESS, ESTC., 
Send for illustrated Cat. with Club rates. 
M. D. JONES & CO., 
| 76 Washington Street, BOSTON 





RELSESSSSEESSSSSS: 


> 
= “Only one Razor 


in the world, and that is the 


‘K. B. Extra.’”’ 


So say those gentlemen, without exce 
tion, who have used the brand. It is guar- 
anteed to require no honing in private use. 
V2 don’t talk much about it—don’t have to. 
The razor speaks for itself. 

Just so as to “K. B. Extra” Shears, Scis- 
sors, Pocket-Knives, Etc. they are 
warranted the bes: 

Our “K. B. Extra” Strop is a fit mate for 
the razor. We cannot praise it more highly, 

If your dealer hasn’t the **K. B. Extra”’ 
Razor, send #2.00 to 


LESSER 


at, S 


“ 
ry 


FESESELEL ESS 2 STF | 
Jexeeeceeseuseesey:+ 


& A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 

od 89 and gt Bedford St., Boston. 

hod 

eae ey SEER 








Komotacn Caloric 


Piles, Hemorthoids, 
Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 


tion and its practi- 
cal results are in 
some cases little 
short of marvel- 
lous: a cure fre- 
quently follows a 
singie treatment, 


and rarely dosevere 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack- 
age containing ev- 

erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post peidon ire 

ceipt of S1.¢ 

g Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC co. 


130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


are Tablets 

—— Better than Pills? 
Because they dissolve quicker. Tablets are 
made of the dry ingredients compressed un- 


der heavy pressure, while Pills require mois- 
ture to hold the parts together which destroys 
in a measure the effectiveness of the drugs. 


Ese ‘ 


For Headache 


Contain the best and most essential ingredients that 
were ever put into any Pills for the relief of Head- 
aches. They are 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 


Contain no opiates — Easily taken — Break up Colds 
like magic—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A scien- 
tific preparation superior to any other. 


Perfectly Harmless—Send 10c. for Trial Size. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 

















“OH HOW 


Willi 


Is a modern preparation of the most carefully 


NICE {7 152” 


iams’ Root Beer Extract 


selected 


roots and herbs for making a delicious root beer at home. 


The kind that suits. 


It excels all others. 
best, insist on having Williams’. 
ness and flavor. 


One bottle of extract makes 


If you want the strongest, purest and 


It is unequalled in wholesome- 
gallons. 


The Great Temperance Drink. 


Sold Everywhere. 


far better. 





“I beg your a your Majesty, for keeping 
you waiting,”’ he said 

“Do not hurry, cousin,” was the smiling reply. 
**When one is heavily loaded with laurels as you 


| are, he cannot walk fast.’ 


This is not only “just as good” as others, but 
One trial will support this claim. 


Ask For It. 





A serves of these pictures (4m number) will be mailed to any address on recerpt of a cent stamp. 


WILLIAMS & CARLETON, Hartford, Conn. 
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Household Articles. 








Incorporated 1892. 


Squire's 


Hams an Bacon 








Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which 
gives that delicate flavor and beautiful color for 
which they are noted and also. preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year, 
will be interesting to COMPANION readers, who 
will remember the full-page description of their 
business in THE CompaANIoNn of April 28, 1892. 


How It Is Done. 


After being thoroughly cooled in the #frigerating rooms, the sides of pork are cut up, the 
hams cleaned and trimmed and again sent to the cooler, where they hang twenty-four hours or 
more, so that it is impossible that any .animal heat can remain; then they are cured by being 
placed in a pickle made principally of water, salt and sugar, each in its proper proportion, in 

. which they are changed several times so that every part may be reached and cured. They are 
t then ready for the smokehouse, where many thousands of them hang and are smoked in the 
old-fashioned way. ‘This treatment gives them a rich golden-brown color and delicate flavor. 

After being separately tested they are packed for shipment. In each department, which is 
in charge of experienced men, the utmost care and cleanliness is observed, and the result 
is The Best Hams and Bacon on the market. 


A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
Jor lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY TIT. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure. Leaf: Lard. 





She is right. 


The thrifty housewife cleaves to all 
Good things that are allowed her, 

And in this ‘land of lands’ she cleaves 
To Cleveland’s baking powder. 





p A Solution 


Of any other salt and water in a clean 
glass compared with a solution of 


Worcester 
alt 


prepared in the same way will be a solu- 
tion of the salt question for household 
or dairy use for all time to any one who 
tries the test. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 





Boston - Office, 
103 State St. 











California 
Breakfast Food. 





Pettijohn’ 
says, “I can bear testimony to the excellence of 


Kate Field Pettijohn’s California Breakfast Food. 


It is the most delicate and toothsome preparation of wheat I have ever 
eaten. If brain-workers will use it instead of oatmeal I am sure their 
digestion will be improved. Who Pettijohn is I’ve not the remotest 
idea, or whether he’s more than a label, but his Breakfast Food is 
worthy of this end of the century.” 
We are selling 50,000 packages per month, and yet there are thousands of families 
within 50 miles of Boston in which ‘‘Pettijohn’s Food’’ is unknown. Order it of your 
grocer and carefully observe printed directions. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


BOSTON. 











OOTBEER 
EXTRACT = 


For making Rootbeer at home. 








| 4 Pounds 
like Yeast 








Sigil .2/ 


ee) 


Quegstion.—If one bottle of Knapp’s 
Rootbeer Extract costs 25 cents, four 





pounds of granulated sugar cost 5% 
cents per pound, one cake of fresh 
compressed yeast costs 2 cents, and 
the six gallons of water required cost 
nothing, how much will the 48 pints thus 
made of Knapp’s Rootbeer cost a pint ? 
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ANJAS 


| None so good. 





None goes so far. 








aan eee. 








Clash? PH Vint: 





Best for Home Uses. 








The Great Family Temperance Drink. 


One Bottle Makes 6 Gallons. 


“There is none even nearly so good.” 


25c. a Bottle— all Druggists and Grocers. 





